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SATURDAY, OCTOBER 31, 1891. 





PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 





Mr. MorLeEyY spoke at the annual soirée of the 
Manchester Reform Club on Monday, and devoted 
the greater part of his speech to a criticism of that 
delivered a few days before by MR. CHAMBERLAIN at 
Sunderland. Nothing could have been more effective 
than the way in which the member for Newcastle 
exposed the inconsistencies of the member for Bir- 
mingham, whilst the severity with which he handled 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S outrageous attack upon a 
Ministry of which he had himself been a member 
was as well-deserved as it was great. One point 
made by Mr. Mor Ley, though it was not new to 
those acquainted with the history of the 1880 Ad- 
ministration, has probably surprised most _per- 
sons. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN had charged Mr. GLAD- 
STONE and his colleagues with having practically 
wrecked his Shipping Bill in 1883 by their 
want of sympathy. Mr. Morey showed that in 
1885 it was not his own colleagues, but the Tory 
party, and especially Lorp SALISBURY, whom Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN held responsible for the loss of that 
measure. Probably Mr. CHAMBERLAIN had for- 
gotten this frank declaration of his at the moment 
when he made his flagrant misrepresentation to his 
audience at Sunderland. On one point, however, 
Mr. MORLEY was mercifully reticent. He omitted 
to say what all men who were in Parliament at the 
time knew, that the Shipping Bill of 1883 was really 
lost not through the fault either of Mr. GLADSTONE 
or LORD SALISBURY but through the gross lack of 
temper and discretion exhibited by Mr. CHAMBER- 
LAIN in the manner in which he pressed it upon 
Parliament. His arrogance and bitterness roused 
against his proposals the strenuous opposition of 
the shipowners, and wholly alienated from him the 
sympathy of a House of Commons which was well 
disposed towards the object he had in view. The 
exercise of a little tact and a little modesty would 
have ensured the passage of the Bill. It was lost 
for want of them. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, in a letter to the Times, has 
made a singularly feeble attempt to vindicate him- 
self from the charge brought against him by Mr. 
MoRLEY, of “ hitting below the belt.” With charac- 
teristic disregard for those conventions of debate 
which prevail among gentlemen, he begins his letter 
by stating that he is quite sure “Mr. MORLEY does 
not believe one word” of his own statement (!), but 
has “merely allowed himself to be made the channel 
of the rancorous feelings of the baser sort in the 
Gladstonian party.” We need not quarrel with 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN for thus exhibiting himself in 
his true colours as a polite controversialist. It is 
sufficient to say that he seeks to defend his recent 
attack upon a Ministry of which he was not only a 
member, but, as we point out elsewhere, the marplot, 
by the absurd assertion that Mr. MorRLEy’s con- 
tention is “that a member of a Cabinet must never 
admit, even by inference, that any one of the pro- 
ceedings of that Cabinet, or any result of those 
proceedings, may be matter for subsequent criticism, 
objection, or regret.” Mr. MORLEY, as everybody 
but Mr. CHAMBERLAIN knows, contended for nothing 
of the kind. All that he did contend for was for a 
little of honesty, a little of decency, and a little of 
loyalty in our public life. In his rejoinder to 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN in the Times of yesterday, MR. 





MORLEY makes this clear, and leaves the unhappy 
Member for Birmingham to the full discredit he 
has earned. 

WE regret to say that another dastardly crime 
has stained the annals of Ireland. On Monday 
night a deliberate attempt was made to destroy the 
premises of the National Press, the organ of the 
Nationalist party in Dublin, by means of an ex- 
plosion of dynamite. Although the perpetrators of 
the outrage have not yet been discovered, there is 
no question as to the party to which they belong. 
They represent the following of Mr. PARNELL in 
his later days, and their act proves how far that 
party has fallen from the time when Mr. PARNELL 
had around him the flower of the Irish party. 
We cannot doubt that the infamous deed will 
be repudiated by the more responsible adherents of 
a cause which is now practically defunct. They 
must, indeed, know that if that cause had not been 
dead already such a deed as this would suffice to kill 
it. It must not, however, be forgotten that these 
are the men whom the supporters of the present 
Government profess to regard as the legitimate 
representatives of Home Rule, and whom they have 
strenuously backed in their opposition to the over- 
whelming majority of their fellow-countrymen. 
We do not pretend to anticipate because of this 
isolated act a recrudescence of violent crime in 
Ireland ; but we have had at least a significant hint 
of the continued existence of those graver aspects 
of the Irish question which have been happily 
banished from sight by the wise policy of Mr. 
GLADSTONE and the Liberal party, and which Mr. 
BALFOoUR has boasted of having suppressed altogether. 





THE election for North Kilkenny has resulted in 
the unopposed return of the Nationalist candidate, 
Mr. McDermott of Woodford, whose name has been 
prominently before the public in connection with 
the troubles on LoRD CLANRICARDE’S estate. North 
Kilkenny was the first constituency contested after 
the split in the Nationalist party, and the charge of 
“priestly influence” has been made with reference to 
that contest more emphatically than with regard to 
any other. Yet no effort has been made to give the 
anti-clerical minority an opportunity of protesting 
either by the Parnellites or by those loyal Protestants 
who are so anxious to express their gratitude to MR, 
BALFOUR, the proposer and champion of a Catholic 
University endowed by the State. 





Sir MIcHAEL HiIcks-BEACH seems to have taken 
upon himself the task of leading the Jingo party in 
their ignoble attempt to get out of the national 
pledges on the question of Egypt. It is to be re- 
gretted that Sir MICHAEL is apparently ignorant of 
the real character of those pledges, and of the extent 
to which they have been adopted by his own col- 
leagues. As we show on another page, MR. GOSCHEN 
himself, so recently as 1888, spoke as strongly as Mr. 
GLADSTONE has ever done regarding the binding cha- 
racter of our promise to evacuate Egypt so soon as 
our work there was done; and at that time, at 
all events, the Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
careful to repudiate the notion, now so sedulously 
fostered by SiR MICHAEL Hicks-BEACH and the baser 
sort of Jingoes, that the conditions attaching to our 
promise entitle us to hold Egypt indefinitely, in 
defiance of the opinion of Europe. Sirk MICHAEL 
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called upon Mr. GLADSTONE and Mr. MoRLEY to 
state clearly what their Egyptian policy really was. 
We have a still stronger right to make the same 
demand of Str MicHaew himself. Does he propose 
that we shall, if necessary, break our word to Europe 
and hold Egypt at the cost of a war with France? 
Until he has given a plain answer to that question, 
he is not entitled to bring any charge of want of 
frankness against the Liberal leaders. 


THE result of the Strand election is in accord- 
ance with expectation. Dr. GUTTERIDGE’sS candida- 
ture did not altogether meet the approval either of 
the party organisers or of the Liberal press ; and the 
figures are of no value as a basis for prophecy 
owing to the large number of abstentions at each 
of the three contests in the history of the con- 
stituency. About 30 per cent. of the voters on 
the register failed to record their votes in 1885; 
while on the present occasion the number rose to 
nearly 40 per cent. We must leave the Unionist 
press to draw such conclusions as may please them. 
To treat the result as “a measure of the success 
of the Gladstonians to recapture London” is too 
flagrant a case of induction from a single instance 
for even a beginner in political arithmetic. 





THe Labour Commission (Group A) has resumed 
its sitting this week, and taken evidence on the coa! 
trade. Representatives of the Northumbrian em- 
ployers have expressed a strong opinion in favour of 
the sliding-scale—now suspended, it is to be hoped 
only for a time—as a means of averting trade dis- 
putes, and have condemned the eight hours day as 
likely to reduce wages below the minimum neces- 
sary for subsistence. On the other hand, the colliers 
of Fife were shown to have adopted it without 
entailing a reduction of wages below those paid for 
a longer day elsewhere; and an interesting scheme 
was submitted by a Northumberland miner, Mr. 
JAQUES, involving three six-hour shifts of men, and 
two eight-hour shifts of boys. This scheme, it is 
alleged, would at any rate facilitate more economical 
working, by securing a more regular attendance on 
the part of the hewers. But the practical difficulties 
involved are said to be very considerable. The 
foreign competition feared by the coal-owners if the 
hours are reduced seems hardly likely, considering 
the relation of the output of English coal to that 
of the rest of Europe. But even the exclusion of 
English coal from certain foreign markets, and an 
actual reduction of the output, would be far from 
an unmixed disadvantage in the longrun. It would, 
at any rate, give an impetus to economy in the use 
of coal, and to the development of other natural 
sources of power. Why, for instance, should the 
electric lighting of Milan be dependent on English 
coal rather than on Alpine water power ? 


On Tuesday the County Council decided—an 
attempt to evade a decision, by abstention on the 
part of the Moderates, having failed as it deserved— 
to arrange for the purchase of the lines of the Lon- 
don Street Tramways Company, probably in order 
to lease them to the present owners under conditions 
more favourable to the interest of the public, and, 
it is to be hoped, to the tramway men, than those 
which they obtain at present. An amendment de- 
claring that the Council did not intend to work the 
tramways itself was carried by 59 to 47. The result 
is interesting both as an attempt to try in London 
an experiment in Municipal Socialism which has suc- 
ceeded pretty well in a number of provincial towns, 
and as providing an obvious Court of Conciliation 
in the case of a future tramway strike. 


THE great banks in Paris are combining to tide 
Over tuew difficulties, and the best opinion just now 


| depreciation of its notes. 


seems to be that a crisis will be averted or at all 
events postponed. How long it can be put off will 
depend largely upon the course of events in Russia. 
Meanwhile negotiations are going on between power- 
ful banks in Paris and the Bank of Spain, with the 
object of providing the latter institution with the 
means of increasing its reserve and stopping the 
Probably the advance 
will be made, and for a while the Spanish crisis may 


be checked, but nothing can permanently put 





the finances of Spain in order but a complete 
change in the policy of the Government—and of 
that there is no sign yet. The state of affairs in 
Portugal is desperate, and the Italian financial 
crisis is extremely grave. Still, money is abun- 
dant in Paris and the banks are supporting 
one another. In Home Railway Stocks there has 
been a general recovery during the week, and the 
state of trade is looking more promising than of late. 
In the American department, on the other hand, 
there has been a general decline during the week, 
and speculators seem to be quite discouraged. The 
crops have been as good as the most sanguine 
hoped for, and the European demand is likely to be 
even larger than most people ventured to predict, 
while the American money market is very quiet. 
Yet the operators on the Stock Exchange appear to 
be powerless ; get up prices, and the American 
public holds aloof. But while speculation is more 
quiet a better demand has arisen for investment. 
Fairly well secured bonds are in strong request and 
so are shares which regularly pay dividends, like 
those of the New York Central and the Pennsyl- 
vania. 


THE Bank of England’s rate of discount was 
raised on Thursday from 3 per cent. to 4 per cent. 
Immediately the rate in the open market advanced 
to 34 per cent., but very quickly fell again to 3} per 
cent., and apparently will go lower. The joint stock 
banks will do nothing to support the Bank of Eng- 
land in its efforts to protect its reserve, and the bill 
brokers and discount houses are ¢ompeting eagerly 
with one another. But in the meantime gold is 
being withdrawn from the Bank of England in very 
serious amounts. During the week ended Wednes- 
day night as much as three-quarters of a million 
sterling was taken, and nobody knows how much the 
United States may take within the next few weeks. 
The American exports of grain are on so enormous a 
scale, and the European crops are so deficient, that 
it is clear America will have control of the Euro- 
pean money markets till next year’s harvest, 
and therefore may take as much gold as it 
pleases. The Russian Government, moreover, 
still has large sums standing to its credit in 
London as well as in Paris, Berlin, and Amsterdam, 
and to keep its people from starvation may have to 
draw upon those credits. The Imperial Bank of 
Germany is withdrawing gold as fast as it can, and 
from time to time other demands for the metal are 
arising. If this goes on the money market will be 
disturbed by-and-by and all business will be thrown 
into confusion. It is to be hoped, then, that the 
directors of the Bank of England will take the 
necessary measures to protect their reserve. They 
can depend only on themselves, and they ought to 
act boldly. There is a fresh attempt being made 
to revive speculation in silver. Apparently the 
attempt is directed from the United States, but 
whether it will succeed or not remains to be seen. 
Meantime the real demand for the metal is very 
much less than the production. India is not buying 
much, and neither is the Continent; the price, 
therefore, is only 44}d. per oz. For a day or two, in 
the hope of a revived speculation in the metal, there 
has been more buying of rupee paper than for some 
time, and there has been some recovery in prices. 
There is, however, nothing but speculation to justify 
a rise, though a very large rise is predicted by City 
operators. 
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MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S LATEST. 





(OME day, let us hope still far distant, a bio- 
\) grapher will sit down to tell the world the story 
of the life of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain. Presumably 
he will have been chosen for the performance of this 
duty not merely because of his literary powers, but 
because he felt for his hero that kind of personal 
loyalty which is the indispensable qualification of 
the true biographer. Looking at Mr. Chamberlain 
from the outside he will have believed in the man— 
believed not merely in his talents, which are un- 
doubted, but in his moral qualities, his honour, good 
faith, and sincerity, alike as man and as politician. 
What a revelation it will be that will flash upon the 
unhappy writer when he masters the secret of the 
life he has to unveil to the world at large! How 
strange and unexpected will be the side-lights cast 
upon Mr. Chamberlain’s character in unexpected 
places, when those records “leap to light” which 
are carefully hidden from the world until death has 
reduced the busy, scheming brain to dust. We pity 
Mr. Chamberlain’s biographer then, pity him all the 
more because among the many discoveries he must 
make will be that of his hero’s absolute ignorance 
concerning the true character of many of the most 
striking episodes in his own life. He will find that 
Mr. Chamberlain was most sublimely self-satisfied 
when he was playing the most ignoble parts, most 
deeply imbued with a sense of his own superiority to 
his fellow-creatures when he was sinking to a depth 
of ignominy and shame to which it is given to but 
few of the race of men to fall. 

These are strong words, but if any justifica- 
tion for them is needed it will be found in Mr. 
Chamberlain’s speech at Sunderland last week. We 
have already spoken of some of the more striking 
features of that speech, but we must turn to it once 
more in order to consider it as a piece of the auto- 
biography of the speaker’s own soul. Nothing more 
instructive, and we think we may say nothing more 
terrible in its way, has ever been given to the world. 
Of its cleverness we have no word of disparagement 
to utter. The Sunderland Unionists saw the Member 
for Birmingham at his best—and at his worst. 
They listened to a very brilliant philippic against 
his political opponents, the sophistry of which was 
skilfully hidden behind telling phrases, whilst 
its acute invective, biting sarcasm, and trenchant 
criticism were apparent even to the dullest. They 
listened also to the most damning indictment ever 
fashioned by a human creature against himself. 
For what was the meaning of the scornful 
references to Mr. Gladstone’s 1880 Adminis- 
tration but a confession on the part of Mr. 
Chamberlain himself of failare and incompetence 
as an Administrator? It would be curious to 
discuss the question as to whether this confession 
fell from his lips as an outburst of hardened cynicism, 
the kind of avowal to which gaol chaplains are accus- 
tomed- when they are called upon to listen to the 
unburdening of the soul of some miserable wretch 
who believes that he has been betrayed by his com- 
panions in sin, and cares nothing for the revelation 
of his own infamy so long as he can injure them, or 
whether it came from a mistaken belief that those 
who heard him had forgotten that he was himself 
one of Mr. Gladstone’s Ministers. But we need 
hardly pause to discuss that point. The amazing 
thing about the speech was that Mr. Chamberlain, of 
all men in the world, should have dared to call atten- 
ticn to some of the failures and shortcomings of 
that particular Administration ; for who, if not Mr. 
Chamberlain himself, was responsible for the greater 
yart of those failures and shortcomings? The true 
Listory of the 1880 Government has yet to be written. 








When the story is told, the world will know that 
from the first moment of its existence there was a 
canker in the bud, that the selfishness and disloyalty 
of one man brought disaster and confusion not only 
upon the Government, but upon the nation. Who 
was it who carried the secrets of the Cabinet in hot 
haste to his allies in the press? Who was it that 
sought to gain favour with Mr. Parnell at a moment 
when that person was the avowed and recognised 
enemy of England, by revealing to him the intrigues 
which were being woven against one of his own 
colleagues in the Cabinet? Who was it who plotted 
by day and night in order to bring about the downfall 
ot Mr. Forster? Mr. Chamberlain can tell us if he 
likes to do so, and it is a pity that, when he had 
once ventured to refer to the Government of 1880, he 
did not make a clean breast of it. He may rest 
assured that the time will come when the whole story 
will be told, and when it is—though he probably will 
no longer be sensitive to human blame or conscious 
of human scorn—the tale will not be pleasant reading 
for his children. We shrink from telling all that 
might be said about it now; but we marvel at the 
audacity which has led the man who from 1880 to 
1885 played so dark a part in the history of his party 
to call attention to the story. . 

It was quite certain after 1585 that no Liberal 
would again be particularly anxious to find himself 
associated with Mr. Chamberlain. Whether it was 
Mr. Goschen or Lord Hartington, Mr. Forster or 
Mr. Gladstone, there was hardly a man on the 
Liberal side who had not learned by that time what 
was the kind of service he might expect to receive 
at the hands of Mr. Chamberlain, what the sort of 
loyalty which he might reckon upon finding in him. 
We wonder whether the Tory party regard him with 
any greater degree of favour? For our part, we 
doubt it. True, they are grateful to him for the 
services which his acrid tongue and keen intellect 
can render to their side. They crowd to hear him 
speak, when they know that he means to resume his 
favourite work of lodging another “information” 
against his old allies. But they cannot relish the 
language in which, at Sunderland, for instance, he 
bragged of the manner in which he had driven them 
to accept Liberal measures. They cannot but resent 
the patronage with which he afflicts them. If they 
trusted him, if they regarded him in the light in 
which they regard Lord Hartington or Mr. Goschen, 
or Lord Selborne or Sir Henry James, he would 
hardly be left to his present isolation, and his name 
would not have gone absolutely unmentioned 
when men were discussing the succession to the 
leadership of the House of Commons. That he him- 
self is now anxious to cast in his lot with the Tory 
party is sufficiently evident. He has recanted 
every opinion which might prevent his doing so in 
a manner sufficiently ostentatious, and, Heaven knows, 
more than sufficiently humiliating. He has even 
forsworn the errors of the Birmingham Education 
League and appeared as the public champion of that 
settlement which, when it was first propounded by 
Mr. Forster, he denounced as something worse than 
an act of treason. At Sunderland he sought to 
complete his conversion by waving the Jingo flag 
aloft and pouring his scorn upon the foreign policy 
of a Cabinet of which he was himself one of the 
most powerful members. His present allies can 
hardly ask more from him than this. And yet, 
strange to say, they show no disposition to open 
their ranks to him. He is welcome to do their 
service outside the walls, and they will fling him 
their applause as the patron of old flung his alms to 
the bravo who did the work for which his own 
fastidious fingers were unfit. But take him to 
themselves; trust him as an ally, cherish him as a 
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friend? For these things, at least, they are not 
prepared. 

How is it? What is the fatal blot on Mr. 
Chamberlain’s character which nullifies his brilliant 
talents, his unbounded ambition, his remarkable 
command of all the resources of the political ad- 
venturer? We have only to read with .care the 
Sunderland speech in order to get a sufficient answer 
to these questions. It is one of the ablest speeches 
he ever made; it is inspired by a perfect fury of 
hatred against those who were once his colleagues 
and associates. Manifestly he was in a white heat 
of passion when he spoke, and undoubtedly he dealt 
many shrewd blows at his antagonists. But from 
first to last in that speech not one trace of the nobler 
side of our human nature is to be found, not one 
appeal to those higher instincts which happily exist 
in most hearts. And in this respect it is like all Mr. 
Chamberlain’s speeches. With all their ability they 
never moved any man to a noble impulse, nor was 
anyone ever the better for reading them. We 
have only to contrast a speech by Mr. Chamber- 
lain with one by Mr. Bright, for example, in 
order to see the poorness of the moral fibre of 
the former, how absolutely he fails to understand 
that man does not live by bread alone, nor by the 
most brilliant criticisms of his political opponents, 
nor even by the most dexterous appeals to his own 
selfishness. It is in that last word that we find the 
key to Mr. Chamberlain’s downfall. Centred in 
himself, he has never understood how any motive 
can surpass in its strength in the human heart that 
of selfishness. Even in the days when he tried to 
place himself in the van of the army of progress, 
and when he was urgent in his advocacy of great 
measures of reform, it was a sordid gospel which 
he preached, and his one notion of winning the 
sympathies of his fellow-creatures was by appealing 
to their own self-interest. It is curious, indeed, 
that a wan in many ways so capable should have 
fallen into an error so vulgar; but it accounts 
sufficiently for the fact that whilst one great 
political party loathes him, the other distrusts him. 
It explains why his most brilliant speeches, his 
fiercest invective, his acutest criticism, all pass by 
like the east wind, leaving never a trace of their pass- 
ing behind them. Perhaps, too, this is the reason 
why those against whom he persistently intrigued 
when he was their colleague have received his latest 
attempt to injure them with a smile of pity, rather 
than with that outburst of righteous indignation 
to which it might well have given rise. 








LETHARGIC LONDON. 





NVERY active worker in the great desert known 

‘4 as London must sorrowfully admit the justice 
of the indictment of its inhabitants which Sir Charles 
Russell drew in his admirable election speech last 
Saturday. The lethargy of London, its apathetic 
indifference to the great political issues of the day, 
its inability to supply any concentrated impulse or 
maintain any durable agitation, have all been for a 
whole generation the commonplaces of social re- 
formers. The Strand election bas come and gone, 
without any momentous consequences. Lord Salis- 
bury’s position is not strengthened: the flowing tide 
is not stayed merely because one Mr. Smith has 
succeeded another Mr. Smith in the representation 
of the Strand. But the political apathy of London 
remains as a serious problem for those whose belief 
in Democracy is largely based upon its efficacy in 
educating the average sensual citizen of a colossal 
modern State. 








For London no longer stands alone in the 
Western World as a city of abnormal size. For 
over two hundred years it has been by far the most 
populous town in Europe or America, but during the 
present generation several other aggregations of 
urban population have come to number their people 
in millions. Paris and New York, Berlin and 
Chicago, are already experiencing, as regards extent 
and rapidity of growth, all the difficulties of our 
own Metropolis. The characteristic lesson of the 
censuses, even in the new lands of Australia 
and Western America, is the rapid concentration 
of the people in large urban centres. Civilisation is 
everywhere running into big cities, and population, 
instead of spreading itself over the unoccupied earth, 
is steadily coagulating, like drops of quicksilver, 
into larger and larger masses. Purely agricultural 
communities are becoming daily of less relative 
weight in the political world. Instead of the old 
City-State, the typical sphere of modern Democracy 
appears likely soon to be a State of Cities. 

There are still many among us who do not 
adequately realise this aspect of modern life. Our 
political economists and our novelists (who have, 
indeed, more in common than might hastily be 
imagined) may even now be divided into two great 
classes. There are those, like John Stuart Mill and 
George Eliot, who unconsciously look at England as 
a vast stretch of rural scenery, in which there are, 
here and there, towns. The view of the other class, 
in which we may venture to class together Pro- 
fessor Marshall and Emile Zola, takes spontaneously 
the form of a series of cities between which there 
are highly valued spaces of rural country. Which 
vision is the more beautiful we need not here 
inquire; nor need we consider any such charming 
idyll as Mr. William Morris pictures for us in 
*“*News from Nowhere,” in which towns seem en- 
tirely to have disappeared. What is more import- 
ant is the sorrowful conviction of social reformers 
that big towns exist and have “come to stay.” 
How far is it to be expected that they must neces- 
sarily be marked by social disorganisation or political 
lethargy ? 

If it were necessary really to administer a tonic 
to faint hearts, we should say to them, Go to the 
North, and be of good cheer. All big cities are not 
like London. Manchester still has public opinion, 
Birmingham retains all its political faith, Leeds and 
Newcastle show us howa rapidly increasing population 
may be consistent with a fine political imagination, 
Glasgow how the “second city of the Empire” can 
give lessons to the first. All these places have their 
deficiencies, but they serve to prove to us, at any 
rate, that full participation in Democratic life is not 
impossible even in a modern industrial city. 

London, in short, is suffering, not so much from 
its size as from its continuous numerical growth, 
along with politically arrested development. Biology 
and history alike warn us of the ruin which comes 
where growth in organisation does not keep pace 
with mere increase in bulk. The lethargy of London, 
its political and social disorganisation, are no less 
the Nemesis of its exclusion from the Municipal 
Corporations Act than are its fevers and its slums. 
The city of five millions has continued to be swathed 
in the clothes of a rural hamlet; and when that 
swaddling became unbearable, Mr. Ritchie gave it, 
in addition, the apparel of a rural county. The 
apathetic Londoner may fairly ask to be given, at 
any rate, the same scope for activity as the once 
equally apathetic inhabitants of Liverpool or Bristol 
received by the great municipal reorganisation of 
1835. 

For, be it observed, the political lethargy of 
London has seldom meant intellectual stagnation. 
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A very large proportion of the ideas which have 
been carried into effect by the more practical 
Northern democracies have emanated from the 
politically helpless Metropolis. The early history of 
Trade Unionism and Chartism gives London no 


unworthy place. The wonderful creations of the 
Co-operative movement have been in no small 
degree due to the constant moral and intellectual 
stimulus supplied by Londoners. The upspringing 
of the new passion for social reform has been 
almost entirely a London movement, only now slowly 
penetrating the provinces. It is, indeed, not ideas 
that have been lacking to London, nor prophets to 
utter them, nor even, let it be added, stones where- 
with to reward these prophets. But the seed which 
elsewhere fell on good ground found in London but 
little opportunity for existence, and perished because 
the Metropolis had neither the healthy air of muni- 
cipal self-government, nor the fertiliser of well- 
organised public life. 

The streets of the Metropolis are, indeed, thick 
with the ghosts of unsuccessful social experiments 
in that self-help which our Northern friends are so 
apt to press upon us, almost in the spirit in which 
Mrs. Dombey was urged to “make an effort.” 
Scarcely a street in that Central London of which Mr. 
Charles Booth’s latest volume gives so sorrowful an 
account but was once the site of some struggle 
towards better social life. The names of these 
thoroughfares acquire, indeed, a kind of sad conse- 
cration for the student of social movements. Almost 
every one is enshrined in the half-forgotten history 
of the Co-operations and Socialisms of the early 
part of the century, as the address of some band or 
another of the prophets and martyrs of the time, 
whose little enterprises—born of a zeal and a faith 
and a hope not inferior to those of the Northern 
cities—were crushed out of existence, after more 
or less travail, by the special difficulties of London life. 

There is hope in the very backwardness of 
London. If the Metropolis had all the advantages 
of provincial municipalities ; if the Trade Union and 
the Co-operative Society already flourished in its 
midst ; if local public life were as active as it is in 
Birmingham or Leeds; if we found in national 
politics alone that lethargy which Sir Charles 
Russell deplores, then, indeed, there would be some 
reason to despair of the city. But out of a sow’s ear 
can no silk purse be made. It is hopeless to seek to 
spread Co-operation and Trade Unionism, municipal 
action, and local public spirit, in the London slums as 
they now are. We know from the experience of the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire towns that every develop- 
ment of municipal activity will be accompanied by 
an increase in Co-operative activity; every hour’s 
additional leisure resulting from a new Factory Act 
by additional organisation in Trade Unions and 
Friendly Societies; every rise in the standard of life 
of the citizens by an increase in their participation in 
the public affairs of their country. Give but to the 
Metropolis the same engines of social improvement 
as the provincial cities have enjoyed for nearly two 
generations, and it is not optimistic to predict that 
within less than that period the Capital of the 
Empire will become no longer a by-word, but a 
model, to the cities of the world. 








A GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY. 





if is a pity that the Conservative press, which has 
been regaling its readers with a travesty of M. 
Ribot’s speech on the Egyptian question, had not 
before it the correct version of that very remarkable 
and, all things considered, most encouraging 








declaration. By an unfortunate error of translation, 
M. Ribot was made to say in English the precise 
opposite of what he had said in French. He was 
credited with the remark that France was prepared 
to “obtain” fresh guarantees from this country in 
regard to Egypt. What he really said was that France 
was ready to “give” guarantees fo England. This 
part of his moderate and singularly well-balanced 
statement is so important that we give the English 
rendering of the report appearing in the Journal 
Officiel :—* If,” said M. Ribot, “we are asked to 
take part with the rest of Europe in negotiations, the 
object of which would be to give guarantees to Great 
Britain on the morrow of the evacuation, we 
shall persist in maintaining our present attitude, 
which is neither selfish nor exclusive, and we shall 
be ready to supplement those guarantees if neces- 
sary.” It was on this statement, unfortunately, that 
the Standard founded a violent attack on French 
foreign policy, which was equally unwise and un- 
reasonable. So far from it being true that France has 
taken advantage of Mr. Gladstone’s and Mr. Morley’s 
cautious re-affirmation of the truath—the undeniable 
and unalterable truth—concerning the temporary 
and international character of our occupation of 
Egypt, the result has been to secure, first, a con- 
siderable lowering of tone, and, secondly, an offer 
which, if honestly dealt with by our Foreign Office, 
should open a broad way to a final settlement of 
this verata questio of Anglo-French diplomacy. 
Not that M. Ribot’s speech involves any appre- 
ciable change in the attitude of the French nation 
to the Egyptian problem. M. Ribot has simply 
put in rather more conciliatory language the 
declaration of M. Duclere, in 1883. “We have 
never supposed,” said M. Duclere, “that obligations 
regularly contracted by free States ” (i.e.,as in regard 
to Egypt) “ can be annihilated without the co-opera- 
tion or the consent of all the contracting Powers.” 
With this statement of a position which is unassailed 
and unassailable, France has now offered to join in a 
plan which would exclude the possibility of the sole 
French action which appears as a convenient bug- 
bear whenever it is suggested that we should keep 
our word to Europe and retire from Egypt. M. 
Ribot says, in the plainest terms, that France has no 
exclusive interests, and that she will join in a scheme 
of neutralisation, to be laid before the Powers in Con- 
ference, which would for ever forbid their exercise. 
We cannot but think, therefore, that the moment 
is in every way favourable for the action which Mr. 
Gladstone, leaving time and method entirely in Lord 
Salisbury’s hands, hoped that the Prime Minister 
might be able to take before the sands of his fated 
Ministry have run out. Our position is in every way 
a strong one. M. Ribot suggests a reference to 
“the rest of Europe,” but nobody knows better 
than the French Minister that if we choose to insist 
on remaining, we are not likely to be forced from our 
position save by an open war with France. At the 
Egyptian Conference in London seven years ago, it 
was instructive to observe the deliberate refusal of 
the Great Powers to interfere decisively between 
France and ourselves. “It is your affair and 
France’s” was the usual reply to appeals for a 
definite, and what we may call an operative, state- 
ment of the European position. Since then we 
have edged into the Triple Alliance, and, if the 
worst came to the worst, France would have a bare 
majority of the Great Powers against her, and on 
our side. On the face of it, this appears to enforce the 
argument of those who would have us stay in Egypt 
whether France likes it or no. “If Europe won’t 
turn us out, why on earth should we go?” says the 
stick-at-any-price Jingo, though we note that his 
language is never echoed by any responsible 
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Englishman—Liberal or Tory. Surely it is un- 
necessary to say why. In the first place, we have 
promised to go—promised by the mouth of the 
representatives of both parties, without distinction, 
and in forms of words as solemn and explicit as were 
ever exchanged between man and man. In the second 
place, if we do not go we pay our price—not, indeed, 
in any direct attempt of Europe to force us to 
keep troth, for this is unlikely, but in trouble, cost, 
and danger wherever France and England touch 
borders or interests. We have only to run over such 
names as Newfoundland, Siam, New Caledonia, 
Madagascar, Constantinople, in order to realise what 
this inevitable hostility has meant for us during 
the last seven or eight years. It is this run- 
ning warfare with a singularly astute and active 
diplomacy which we have the power to stop by 
the simple act of keeping faith with the European 
concert. 

As for the first point, it is unnecessary to argue 
all over again the question of the purely mandatory 
character of our intervention in Egypt. That action 
was inaugurated by Lord Granville’s invitation to 
the great Powers to meet in Conference. Our policy 
in Egypt, said Lord Granville, was “ wholly opposed 
to the preponderating influence of any single 
Power,” and he reiterated this statement in every 
form which language could suggest. On that under- 
standing, and that alone, the Powers allowed 
us to intervene to protect the financial interests 
(to put the matter in its baldest fashion) which 
we and they had in common. According to the 
Standard this bond was wiped out by our “ sacrifices ” 
on the field of Tel-el-Kebir, and on the bloody 
battle-fields of the Soudan. We have simply to 
point out that for good or for evil iothing of the 
kind occurred, It was understood all along that we 
went to Egypt simply to restore the status quo as 
between Egypt and the Powers. To prove that we 
had this end, and this alone, in view, the Constanti- 
nople Conference of the Powers agreed to the 
signing of a joint self-denying protocol, declaring 
that none of them sought “ any territorial advantage, 
nor any concession, nor any exclusive privilege, nor 
any commercial advantage for their subjects, other 
than those which any other nation can equally 
obtain.” This position was confirmed after 'Tel-el- 
Kebir by renewed assurances that no new powers 
had been conferred on England, and that our work 
was “the preserving of the rights and interests of 
Foreign Powers.” It is clear, therefore, that 
“compensation ” for our sacrifices has to be 
sought in some other direction than in using 
our occupation of Egypt in order to shorten our 
road to India in time of war, or for any other of the 
material “‘ advantages ” which an unscrupulous abuse 
of our position might suggest. We venture to say 
that Lord Salisbury never has asserted any such 
right and never will. All one can say is that, if he did, 
he would be a party to a singularly profligate as 
well as a desperately short-sighted act of bad faith. 
For his own Ministry are as much pledged to with- 
drawal as are his Unionist allies, by the mouth of 
the Mr. Chamberlain and the Lord Hartington of 
1884, as against the eccentrit editions of those two 
statesmen which have come down to us in 1891, If 
this fact is disputed, we have simply to refer to Mr. 
Goschen’s speech on December 20th, 1388 :— 


** Hon. members,” said Mr. Goschen, “ have asked what 
is our policy with regard to Egypt in general. There, 
again, we have given the most explicit declarations. . . . 
We are pledged before Europe not to occupy Egypt per- 
manently. . . . That is the distinct pledge we have 
given. . . . I deny entirely that there is any obscurity 
as to the policy of the Government as regards Egypt. 
say distinetly that we do not look upon the occupation of 
Egypt as strengthening the position of this country.” 








In what respect does this emphatic declaration 
differ from Mr. Gladstone’s and Mr. Morley’s? In none 
that we see. The question of the hour is, therefore, 
narrowed to the single point—whether the prospect 
of terminating an occupation which has lasted nine 
years, in place of Lord Hartington’s estimate of six 
months, is not brought perceptibly nearer by M. 
Ribot’s offer to join in a scheme of sheer neutralisa- 
tion. Most statesmen, we should say, would conclude 
that the opportunity was simply a golden one. Is it 
to pass useless away in the din raised by the factious 
cries of an uninstructed and truly unpatriotic press ? 








THE CONFIDENCE TRICK IN EAST AFRICA. 





ie question of giving a guarantee for a railway 
from Mombasa to Uganda is one which, on the 
face of it, hardly possesses at this moment that degree 
of “actuality” usually belonging to subjects dis- 
cussed in our leading columns. We desire, never- 
theless, to take note of it at this early stage, for it 
is one on which Liberals must be prepared to speak 
with no uncertain sound, if they are to maintain 
their claim to be the guardians of constitutionalism 
and the privileges of the Commons House of Parlia- 
ment. As to the actual amount of public money 
immediately in jeopardy, there may be some ex- 
aggeration. If Mr. Bryce was correctly reported, 
he spoke the other day of a liability of three or four 
hundred thousand a year. But he must have been 
thinking of a broad-gauge, fast-going railway, such 
as we know in civilised countries; whereas we opine 
that all that is contemplated is one of those toy-lines, 
travelling about nine miles an hour and supplied 
with engines possessing a traction power equal 
to about half a dozen cab-horses. Such a line 
would serve the purpose of the Company quite as 
well as one modelled on the Great Western, for there 
is nothing and nobody to carry, beyond an occasional 
invalid missionary and a few hundred-weight of 
hospital stores. Sir John Fowler is stated to estimate 
the cost at £2,000,000, and, judging from his pro- 
fessional eminence, we should guess that he is not 
more than a million wrong in the total. Still, an 
annual charge of £120,000 a year is quite a respect- 
able item in the Civil Service Estimates of this 
country, and, once it is secured, the friends of the 
Company, like the daughters of the horse-leech, will 
clamour afresh for further grants, for branch lines, 
“feeder” roads, irrigation, forest-clearance, and 
sanitation, so that, in the long run, Mr. Bryce’s 
estimate of £400,000 a year may be verified. 
The main question at issue is whether the 
House of Commons is bound to supply the funds 
simply because it is told by half-known persons, 
like Sir Arnold Kemball and Admiral Fremantle, 
that the whole thing has been settled behind 
its back, and that it has only got to pay and 
look pleasant. The champions of public economy 
must make a stand somewhere, and this is as good 
an occasion as could present itself for sodoing. The 
Government, like the unjust steward, knows that its 
days are short, and unless it is firmly tackled, it is 
impossible to say what burden of embarrassment it 
may not bequeath to its successors. It cannot be 
too constantly borne in mind that the next Liberal 
Government will want all its available resources to 
complete the freeing of Education and of the break- 
fast-table. Already the Tories have done a good 
deal towards shaping the budgets of their successors 
by the Naval Defence Act and the Irish Land Pur- 
chase legislation. Africa affords a glorious field for 
the creation of further financial embarrassment. 
Indeed, it is difficult to see why East Africa, of 
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all places in Africa or elsewhere, should be selected 
for the proposed largesse. Not to mention South 
Africa, which will no doubt put in its claim before 
many weeks, there is the Niger Company, which 
represents a far more hopeful and meritorious form 
of enterprise. Stronger still is the claim of our 
Crown Colonies in West Africa, with their large 
population of educated and astute traders. There 
the building of a railway, besides the effect, if any, 
which it might have upon the slave-trade, would 
undoubtedly relieve us from the troublesome and 
costly duty of suppressing the chronic wars of the 
near interior. But it is the known and accepted 
policy of the British Government not to help Colonial 
development by subsidies from the taxation at home ; 
and in Cyprus we have seen this policy carried to a 
pitch of meanness and ferocity which has called forth 
the indignation not only of foreigners, but of our 
own unofficial countrymen. It is only in places 
which are not Colonies at all, which the Imperial 
Government neither selects nor directs, that, accord- 
ing to the apostles of the New Jingoism, John Bull 
is to open his purse and shut his eyes. Sir Arnold 
Kemball, in his letter to the Times last week, 
bases the claim of the British East Africa Company 
largely upon the obligations created by the “ General 
Act” of the Brussels Conference, which egregious 
document mentioned railways among other means of 
combating the slave-trade. He forgets to remind 
his readers that the ratifications of the General Act 
have not been yet exchanged, and that, owing to the 
action of the French Assembly and United States 
Senate in repudiating what was done at Brussels in 
their name, it is doubtful if the whole thing will 
not fall through. At all events, we may urge 
that we should at least wait until some other of the 
signatory Powers shows a bond fide intention to 
subsidise a slave-trade railway at some other point; 
and we may invite the champions of the Uganda 
railway to give some reason for believing that, 
if we admit the obligation to subsidise an East African 
railway, we should not be equally bound to subsidise 
half a dozen other railways in other parts of the 
Slave-Trade zone. For our own part, we do not see 
how a “single line” railway running to a particular 
point in the interior could make any material im- 
pression on the slave-trade. The traders are not 
now to be found along the route of the proposed 
railway, and they would simply continue to avoid its 
neighbourhood, carrying on, as they do now, their 
operations elsewhere. We should rather fear that, in 
order to expedite and cheapen the construction of 
the line, great numbers of slaves would be hired 
from men like Tippoo Tib, under some euphemism 
which would disguise the nature of the bargain from 
the public, and that in this way the slave-trade 
would receive a considerable impulse. 

But even if a great agricultural country could be 
developed of a sudden in East Africa by a lavish 
expenditure of British money—which we doubt—the 
objection would at once arise that it is not in the 
interest of the British Crown to do the work. The 
Crown is, in its Eastern possessions, the largest 
agricultural landlord in the world. Its tenants, who 
number tens of millions, are already hard pressed to 
pay their dues, owing to the general cheapening of 
tropical food-stuffs, such as rice, grain, tea, tapioca, 
etc. etc. For the British Government deliberately 
to bring into existence an agricultural country in 
competition with India, Burmah, and Ceylon—thus 
further lowering the price of tropical produce—would 
be about as sensible as for the landlords of England 
to subsidise the construction of railways and grain 
elevators in the Western States of America. If East 
Africa develops into an agricultural country by the 
operation of natural and economic forces, it will only 





be the fortune of war, and the British East must 
grin and bear it, even if bankruptcy follow. But for 
the British Government to develop East Africa of 
malice prepense would be a form of national suicide. 

Happily, time is running against those who wish 
to place this preposterous burden upon the shoulders 
of the nation. Even if the Government were to 
propose the survey vote on the first day of the Session, 
the surveying parties would not be at work until 
March. Their work would not be done until Sep- 
tember, nor considered before the New Year (1893) ; 
and then the guarantee must be embodied in a Bill 
to be introduced into Parliament, for we would 
remind our enthusiastic Imperialists that a guarantee 
by an Executive Government only binds the Ad- 
ministration which gives it, and not the House 
of Commons. Thus, even if there is no dis- 
solution next summer, the Bill will have to be 
championed through a dying House by a dying 
Cabinet; and, unless we mistake the temper 
and toughness of our men in the Commons, 
there can be little doubt as to the issue of such a 
struggle. What they would have to argue, apart 
from the foolishness and extravagance of the thing, 
would be that the House is not to be deprived of its 
absolute liberty and supremacy in matters of finance 
by any of those hole-and-corner, semi-official or 
semi-social, negotiations, which the Company now 
put forward as the cause causantes of their penury 
and failure. The House of Commons cannot be 
fixed with liability in this matter, because, in one way 
or another, discussion has been persistently evaded on 
African affairs. Sir James Fergusson—although the 
best-bred and kindest of men—was an adept in the 
art of giving baffling and perverse answers. Com- 
mittee of Supply has nearly always been late, being 
sometimes deliberately postponed until such watch- 
dogs of Stern Sense and Economy as Mr. Labouchere 
and Mr. Dillon were out of the way; and upon 
occasion millions of money have been voted in the 
middle of the night without any shadow of discus- 
sion, however important the questions of policy 
arising upon the several items. 








COMPULSORY GREEK. 





“ REEK must go. We say so notwithstanding 
the overwhelming majority—525 to 185—by 
which the Senate at Cambridge has rejected the 
proposal for inquiry. Of the ultimate result there 
can be little doubt. The Senate cannot long retard 
that which for many reasons has become inevitable, 
and Greek must at no distant date cease to be compul- 
sory. That conviction is forced upon us quite as much 
by the admissions of the opponents of the Grace as 
by the arguments of the advocates of change. In the 
controversy, it is to be noted with satisfaction, there 
has been remarkably little exaggeration of the value 
of Greek as a mental discipline, no undue exaltation 
of the treasures locked up in it at the expense of 
modern literature. As little has there been any nar- 
row-minded depreciation of its value. When, some 
twenty years ago, the question was debated dpropos 
of Lord Sherbrooke’s Edinburgh speech on educa- 
tion, there was much wild talk; and angry essayists 
wrote as if English were a patois, and Shake- 
speare, Dante, and Goethe had never written. In a 
much more sensible spirit, and with much more edify- 
ing arguments, has the point been discussed. We 
have made distinct progress in regard to the theory 
of education, if the study of Greek has not advanced, 
since 1869. But there is the capital admission, 
which we all know to be true—the bulk of the pass- 
men do not learn Greek now that it is compulsory; 
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they acquire an elementary knowledge of the gram- 
mar, and can stumble through a few books. But 
of the beauties of Greek literature they know 
nothing. Facile converse with its great writers 
they have not. They never advance to the point 
at which they might profit by the use of one of the 
most perfect instruments ever devised by man, and 
the little knowledge which they have is quickly for- 
gotten. When the question is put in its proper form 
—Shall we continue to make a smattering of Greek 
compulsory? Shall we make it obligatory to proceed 
with its study to a point far short of the stage at 
which it becomes helpful ?—the answer is clear. No 
better mental discipline exists than that which 
is obtained by translating accurately an author 
such as Aristotle or Thucydides. No human- 
ising influence is in some ways comparable to 
that which comes with converse, intimate and often 
renewed, with the Greek Tragedians. “I have gone 
back to Greek literature with a passion quite 
astonishing to myself. I have never felt anything 
like it. . . . When I went back to the Greek (iitera- 
ture), I felt as if I had never known before what 
intellectual enjoyment was. Oh, that wonderful 
people! There is not one art, not one science, about 
which we may not use the same expression which 
Lucretius has employed about the victory over 
superstition,‘ Primum Graius homo”” What Macaulay 
thus enthusiastically expressed, everyone who has 
read much Greek in youth feels when, with judg- 
ment enlarged, and with modern literature familiar 
to him, be returns in mature life to some of the 
plays of Euripides or re-reads with rising admiration 
Thucydides’ weighty pages. But to the ordinary 
passman all this is shut. He profits neither by the 
mental discipline nor the humanising influence justly 
claimed for Greek by him to whom its pages lie open. 
If Greek must cease to be compulsory it is largely 
because the schools and Universities have failed to 
make their ordinary pupils capable of construing 
with ease and intelligence the simplest author. The 
present compulsory minimum of Greek is a quantité 
négligeable. “Compulsory Greek” so often means, in 
fact—as more than one head master has pointed out— 
merely ignorance of English and many other subjects. 

One reservation must be made. We wish that 
we could see in all the arguments in favour of the 
change a clear sense that with the removal of Greek 
there are perils ahead for liberal education. This is 
not the case, and it may have affected the voting. 
To take one example, that of Dr. Welldon, he 
writes as if it were enough to show that the 
parents of boys desire the subject to be no longer 
compulsory. That ought not to be conclusive; we 
look to the Universities to preserve things which, 
under a reign of supply and demand, might not be 
retained. With all the faults of the present system 
of classical education it is a recognition of the 
truth that merely bread-and-butter subjects do not 
suffice, and that the aims of the Universities ought 
to be very different from those of technical or 
professional schools. “ A University training,” said 
one who was an illustrious example of his own 
words, “is the great ordinary means to a great but 
ordinary end: it aims at rajsing the intellectual tone 
of society, at cultivating the public mind, at puri- 
fying the national taste, at supplying true principles 
to popular enthusiasm and fixed aims to popular 
aspiration, at giving enlargement and sobriety to 
the ideas of the age, at facilitating the exercise of 
political power and refining the intercourse of 
private life.’ A noble ideal, which the Universities 
have fallen far short of, even in their best days. But 
the ideal was never quite lost sight of ; and that ideal 
we would not only preserve, but make more of a reality 
than it has ever been. Technical colleges are ex- 





cellent, but they are not Universities, and cannot be 
made such. Lord Grimthorpe is right in protesting 
against Cambridge being turned into a “ commercial 
academy” or a “ useful knowledge shop”; and 
we should be with Professor Jebb and his friends 
if we believed that the proposed Grace would have 
that effect. There must be a renovated curriculum. 
But it must provide for the higher education of the 
young Englishman. It must be a true education in 
the “humanities.” It should enlarge the mental 
horizon and introduce the student to regions in 
which is breathed purer air than is found where men 
only toil for money and power. It should furnish 
food for the imagination, not merely prepare a man 
to “fill any post with credit, and master any subject 
with facility,’ but make him a larger and more 
refined human being, and enrich him with tastes and 
accomplishments which will be a happiness to him- 
self and others. Neither at Oxford nor at Cambridge 
have the many recent changes brought us to that 
point. But in that renovated curriculum to be 
hoped for Greek will retain a place, not because, as 
Sir George Bowen argues, it is still a living language 
of great use to a traveller in the East, if pronounced 
as it is everywhere but in England; not because, as 
the head master of Haileybury College argues, the 
Universities will continue to offer scholarships for 
proficiency in it, but because it is no mean part of 
literary culture. It needs no artificial supports. 
There is more to be said for Greek on its own merits 
than some of the advocates of “ compulsory Greek,” 
judging by their refusal to look into the matter, 
seem to believe. 





THE TROUBLES OF THE PARIS BOURSE. 





{INCE the Russian loan was brought out the 
b Paris Bourse has been in an apprehensive state. 
Prices generally have declined and operators are 
evidently nervous. As has frequently been pointed 
out in this journal, there has been too wild a 
speculation in France for some years past, and of 
late the market has had very severe trials. The 
collapse of the Panama Canal, the failure of the 
Comptoir d’Escompte, the revolution in Brazil, the 
crisis in Argentina and Uruguay, and the civil war in 
Chili, all have caused a very large lock-up of capital 
on the part of bankers, and have inflicted heavy 
losses upon speculators and investors. Until quite 
recently, however, the market bore these various 
trials with extraordinary equanimity. Firstly, the 
intervention of the Bank of France prevented a 
panic at the time of the failure of the Comptoir 
d’Escompte and the copper crash, and since then the 
banks have combined together to tide over their 
difficulties ; and as the majority of those most deeply 
involved are not deposit banks, and therefore are not 
exposed to the danger of a run, they have up to the 
present been able apparently to triumph over all 
obstacles. But just now they are once more face to 
face with very grave embarrassments. The most 
serious of all, perhaps, is the famine in Russia. We 
have already made it clear that France has given 
to Russia more credit than just now she is entitled 
to. It is generally estimated that France holds 
over 100 millions sterling of Russian securities. 
It is now coming to be acknowledged that a large 
part of the recent loan will have to be laid out 
in providing food for the starving people, and 
then it seems probable that the contemplated 
railways will not be built. But the contemplated 
railways are needed, and therefore another loan 
before long will have to be brought out. At the 
same time the expenditure at home in famine-relief 
and the falling off in the revenue must cause such a 
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deficit in this year’s and next year’s Budget that for 
that alone fresh borrowing will have to take place. 
But the prospect of heavy borrowing at such a time 
—with famine ravaging the empire, and with at 
least a danger of serious political troubles—can 
hardly fail to cause such a heavy fall in Russian 
bonds as may have a disastrous influence upon the 
Paris Bourse. 

Unfortunately, grave as is the Russian famine, it 
is not the only adverse influence that is just now 
affecting the Paris Bourse. For many years the 
Spanish Government has been spending largely in 
excess of its revenue, and the deficits that occur 
annually have been temporarily defrayed by advances 
made by the Bank of Spain. With strange want of 
foresight, the Spanish Government refused to bring 
out loans in Paris while its credit was good and 
while Paris was in the mood for lending indis- 
criminately, and now, when Paris is no longer pre- 
pared to lend, the difficulties of the Spanish Govern- 
ment threaten to become insuperable. The Bank 
of Spain, in financing the Government, was obliged 
to issue notes to the extreme limit allowed by law, 
and last session the law was changed so as to permit 
the bank to go on issuing further notes. The bank 
has done so; but, unfortunately, the country is not 
prepared to take more of those notes, and they have 
fallen, consequently, to a heavy discount. The 
situation, therefore, is as follows :—The Government 
cannot borrow abroad on terms which it is willing 
to accept, and at home it can get advances in the 
requisite amounts only from the Bank of Spain. 
But if the Bank of Spain makes the advances 
it depreciates still further its own notes, and so 
may bring on a crisis in the great financial centres 
in Spain. From time to time the Bank of Spain has 
got loans from bankers in Paris, and some of those 
loans will now very soon fall due. Of course the 
bankers will have to continue the loans, for by 
refusing to do so they would simply bring on the 
crash which it is their interest to prevent. But 
the Bank of Spain is not content with the mere 
continuance of existing loans ; it wants fresh accom- 
modation, and it has therefore opened negotiations 
for not only continuing the old loans but for making 
new. Probably the negotiations will succeed, for it 
is the interest of the great bankers in Paris to 
prevent a crash if they can; indeed, it is under- 
stood that some of those bankers are willing to 
make a further advance if the Bank of Spain 
hands over to them redeemable Spanish bonds at 
a very low price. The price is so low that 
the Bank of Spain hesitates to comply; and 
while it is hesitating the credit of Spain is 
falling and the danger of a crisis is growing 
greater and greater. Unfortunately, the difficulties 
of Spain are increased by the decision of the French 
Government to raise the duties upon goods imported 
from Spain. If this is done the wine-growers of 
Spain assert that their trade with France will be 
ruined. For a long time past France has imported 
very large quantities of Spanish wine to work up in 
place of its own produce destroyed by the phylloxera. 
The proposed duties, it is alleged, will make it 
impossible to continue these imports; and the fear 
that the duties may be raised has not only unsettled 
the minds of wine-growers throughout Spain, but has 
caused a heavy fall in Spanish railway securities in 
Spain itself and on the Paris Bourse. Lastly, 
Spanish investors, who for a considerable time past 
have been buying the bonds of their own Govern- 
ment in large amounts, have been frightened by the 
depreciation of the notes of the Bank of Spain and 
have stopped buying. It is possible that a crisis 
may be averted for a while by a fresh advance to 
the Bank of Spain, and by an arrangement respecting 





Customs between the two countries; but it seems 
quite clear that the crisis cannot be very long post- 
poned if the Spanish Government persists in its 
present policy. Either it must increase its revenue 
or reduce its expenditure, otherwise a crash must 
come—and before very long. 

In addition to all this there is the old fear that 
Portugal will be unable to continue paying the 
interest on its debt. No careful observer doubts 
that the Portuguese debt is far greater than the 
country can pay; in fact, the charge for the debt 
amounts to more than half the total revenue, and 
no country can go on permanently paying more 
than half the revenue in interest upon its debt. Up 
to the present Portugal has avoided repudiation 
by continual borrowing, but now her credit is 
exhausted, and there are very serious doubts as to 
whether she can find the means of paying the 
coupon which falls due next January. The great 
bankers of Paris are interested in Portuguese 
finance as well as in Spanish and Russian, and 
a breakdown of Portugal would therefore add to 
their already overwhelming embarrassments. That 
Portugal must break down, or, at all events, must 
make a compromise with her creditors, we have 
already said, and therefore it is difficult to see how 
a crisis in Paris can be very long postponed. 
France now does not hold anything like the same 
amount of Italian securities that she once did; but 
her investments in Italy are still very large, and, 
unfortunately, the crisis in Italy shows no signs of 
abating. The banks are discredited, trade is de- 
pressed, the local authorities are sunk chiri-deep in 
debt, and the Government is spending far more than 
it receives. Still, [taly is not in so bad a state as 
Spain, and is not nearly in so hopeless a condition 
as Portugal. But unless the Italian Government 
changes its policy, there must be a breakdown in 
Italy as well as in Spain and Portugal. 

In every direction the bankers and speculators 
and investors of France see grave difficulties looming 
before them ; and those difficulties are the less easily 
dealt with because the harvest this year has been 
so bad, and because, therefore, the country has to 
import exceptionally large quantities of food from 
abroad. Up to the present the exports of gold to 
pay for these imports of food have not been as large 
as a little while ago was apprehended, but they are 
going on still, and are likely to go on for months. 
That being so, there is a danger that the Money 
Market in Paris may become disturbed; that the 
embarrassed houses which are now struggling against 
so many difficulties may not be able to get the accom- 
modation they require; and that, in consequence, 
the failure of some of those houses may precipitate a 
very grave crisis. But the French banks are accus- 
tomed to co-operate with one another in times of 
trial; they may do so now, and by their combination 
they may be able to avert the crisis that seems immi- 
nent. At all events, the public is apprehensive that 
the difficulties are growing too great and too numerous 
to be dealt with in such a fashion. 








CHRONICLE OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 





OWARDS the close of autumn, war rumours, 
like the armies of antiquity, retire into winter 
quarters—only to reappear, however, with the spring. 
The last exchange of international courtesies this 
season—the visit of the King of Roumania to 
the German Emperor at _ Berlin—began on 
Tuesday; and, of course, it has been interpreted 
as a sign of the goodwill entertained by the Rou- 
manian Government to the members of the Triple 
alliance. The Czar is going home from Copenhagen 
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by way of Dantzig—possibly, however, for purely 
personal reasons. Even the commercial warfare 
we spoke of last week may yet be averted by 
negotiations. France, for instance, will apply the 
new minimum tariff during 1892 to those nations 
whose treaties with it expire on February Ist, pend- 
ing possible renewals; the treaty between Germany 
and Austria, concluded some months ago, will be sub- 
mitted to the German Reichstag during the third week 
in November ; negotiations are shortly to be opened 
for a commercial treaty between Switzerland and 
Italy, while those between the latter Power 
and Austria and Germany will be sufficiently 
advanced for the Italian Premier to make a satis- 
factory statement on the subject on Monday 
week ; and this week Servia has begun negotiations 
for a similar purpose with Germany and Austria. On 
Monday, in the discussion of the Budget for Foreign 
Affairs, M. Ribot made a speech of considerable im- 
portance, justifying the action of the Government 
in respect to recent events both at Nice and Rome, 
and declaring its willingness to join any plan for 
the neutralisation of Egypt of which the guarantees 
should be found satisfactory. He dwelt also upon 
the security offered for the maintenance of Euro- 
pean peace by the growing strength of France, 
and, except for a passage declaring the intention 
of the Government to assert its rights in respect 
of the oasis of Touat—which will lead to trouble 
only with that not very formidable State, Morocco— 
his speech is of the same pacific nature as those 
delivered last month by M. de Freycinet. The 
estimate for the embassy to the Vatican has been 
voted by 284 to 210, and the prosecution of the 
Archbishop of Aix, though it has provided him 
with a number of letters of sympathy, including 
one from the Pope (which does not, however, 
refer directly to the action of the Government), 
does not seem as yet to be doing much harm to 
the Republic. It is held in some quarters, how- 
ever, that the whole pilgrimage movement is a 
protest on the part of the irreconcilable Catholics 
to the action of Cardinal Lavigerie and the new 
“Conservative Republicans” in accepting the 
present régime. From this point of view nothing 
could suit their purpose better than this prose- 
cution. , 

One of these Conservative Republicans, M. Denor- 
mandie—-who has previously stood as a Monarchist— 
was second on the list at the Auxerre election to the 
Chamber on Sunday, but has prudently retired 
before the second ballot. At Lille, on the same day, 
a Radical deputy was elected to succeed a Radical, 
and a Republican was elected to the Senate in the 
Gironde. 

Labour questions have been prominent in France 
of late. The glassworkers’ strike is drawing to a 
close. The workmen at Fourmies have been con- 
demned by the Conseil de Prud’hommes to pay 
damages to the masters for breach of contract, 
under a statute originally, it is said, introduced for 
application to employers. A motion inviting the 
Chamber to take steps to promote an arrangement 
was negatived on Tuesday by 285 to 161. The Com- 
mittee of the Senate on the new Factory Act has 
decided to recommend the exemption of adult 
females from its provisions. 

Both in France and Germany, at present, the 
“protectors” of women of the town have recently 
attracted a good deal of attention. The Minister 
of Justice is understood to be devising legisla- 
tion that will enable the police to reach them 
more effectually. The French criminal law already 
provides punishment for them as vagabonds; but 
at present they escape by also exercising the trade 
of bookmakers. But the notice this class has at- 
tracted in Berlin—-owing to a recent trial in which 
one of them figured prominently, and to the “ Jack- 
the-Ripper ” murder in that town on Sunday night— 
has drawn a well-meant rescript from the Emperor, 
demanding from his Ministry immediate proposals 
for legislation on public morals. The rescript is 





unconstitutional in form, and seems to demand that 
pressure should be put on juries to convict, which is 
more unconstitutional still. The public are to be 
absolutely excluded from the courts during the 
trial of such cases, and those advocates “who bring 
about the triumph of wrong by frivolous defences” 
are to be severely dealt with—provisions which do 
more credit to the author’s morals than to his 
experience. His views are even more simple than 
those of the Congress which recently met in Dresden, 
and proposed to purify public morals by Sunday 
closing and the liberal use of the lash. 

The German Socialist party held a large meeting 
at Berlin on Sunday, which (after the advanced 
members had been forcibly expelled) expressed its 
satisfaction at the results of the recent Congress 
at Erfurt. It is expected, however, that the party 
will break up. The seceders are to have an organ of 
their own: and Herr Vollmar (who, like Schulze 
Delitzsch when Lassalle led the party, counsels 
voluntary association in preference to State action) 
will very likely detach the middle-class element, 
which is Socialist because it is Radical and anti- 
Bismarckian. 

Great excitement has been caused in Austria by 
the discovery of simple but effective turf frauds, by 
means of the pari-mutuel. Various leading members 
of society are said to be implicated. 

Our Copenhagen correspondent writes: No 
constitutional country in the world is likely to 
witness more extraordinary proceedings in connec- 
tion with its annual budget than it has been 
Denmark's lot to do for many years. The two 
Houses—the Upper (the Landsthing) and the Lower 
(the Folkething)—having for upwards of a decade 
failed to agree about a budget, the Government has 
had to “make other arrangements.” A way out of 
the difficulty has been found in Clause 25 of the consti- 
tution, according to which the Government can issue 
provisional laws “in cases of emergency and when 
Parliament is not assembled.” The expiration of 
the yearly budget (such as it is) undeniably pro- 
duces an emergency, and as Government cannot 
issue provisional laws whilst Parliament sits, the 
King prorogues Parliament the last day of the 
financial year. The first time this happened it did 
nearly cause some sort of a disturbance; but now it 
has grown into a time-honoured custom, of which 
no one even dreams of taking any notice. This 
happens on April Ist every year. Parliament meets 
again on the first Monday in October. The pro- 
visional budget, which has then already run half 
its time, is then brought before the House by the 
Premier, who is also Minister of Finance, generally 
early in the session—not early enough, however, 
for the Opposition; their righteous wrath demands 
immediate satisfaction. Some member introduces 
the wicked provisional budget into the Folkething, 
where it is, of course, duly rejected—this year by 60 
to 13. The Highest Court has decided that the 
budget cannot be introduced by private initiative. 
And the real provisional budget may be introduced 
the very next day by its only proper sponsor, 
the Minister of Finance; but the Opposition (that is, 
the Opposition of the Lower House) makes its futile 
protest nevertheless. 

The Belgian Liberals are organising for the 
Revision campaign, and contemplate a demonstra- 
tion at some date not yet fixed. The bulk of the 
party seem inclined to support Universal Suffrage, 
and maintain a close union with the Labour party. 

The “ programme speech” of the Italian Premier 
at Milan is to be delivered on November 9th. 

Meyringen, so well known to Swiss tourists, was 
almost entirely burnt down in about three hours on 
Sunday morning. The fire, which arose through an 
over-heated stove, was driven through the village by 
a heavy gale. The inhabitants had to run for their 
lives—in some cases abandoning their furniture after 
it was actually loaded on carts; and such was the 
force of the wind that a shower of charred paper 
descended at Darlingen, on the Lake of Thun, 
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seventeen miles off in a direct line. The value of the 
buildings, about £80,000, is covered by insurance, as 
also much of that of the furniture burnt; but the 
temporary distress is great. Prompt measures have 
been taken for its relief. 

The Russian famine is as bad as ever; but there 
is little fresh news, except that anti-Jewish riots 
have again broken out. Turkey has absolutely 
prohibited the immigration of destitute Jews. 

The Bulgarian Speech from the Throne, delivered 
on Monday, makes no reference to foreign politics, 
but promises internal reforms, calculated to attract 
foreign capital. 

The insurrection in Yemen is totally quelled, 
according to official information. Unofficial informa- 
tion, of course, tells a very different tale. 

A serious election riot has occurred in Cordoba, in 
Argentina. The Liberal and Radical sections of the 
Union Civica quarrelled, and the police retired to 
the housetops and fired impartially on both the con- 
tending parties. This conduct may possibly be ex- 
plained by the fact that Cordoba is a Celmanite 
stronghold. 

The difficulty between the United States and 
Chili looks very serious. A fortnight ago liberty- 
men from the United States warship Baltimore were 
assaulted, apparently without provocation, by the 
Valparaiso mob, one at least being killed and 
several severely injured. The police arrested and 
detained a number of Americans. The riot is said 
to be due to the alleged Balmacedist sympathies of 
the United States squadron, and of the United States 
Ambassador, Mr. Patrick Egan. On the direct 
initiative of President Harrison, it is said, a naval 
demonstration against Chili is projected in revenge 
for the insult to the United States flag—which, 
unless the Chilian torpedo boats should be astonish- 
ingly successful, could only have one result. On 
Thursday the Chilian Government refused satisfac- 
tion, pending investigation by its own authorities. 
Considering the difficulties which beset the Provi- 
sional Government, the action of the United States 
seems over-hasty, and it is to be hoped that calmer 
counsels may prevail at Washington. 








THE RUSSIAN FRONTIER ON THE 
DANUBE. 





A PERSONAL EXPERIENCE IN CROSSING IT, 


NSTEAD of returning home from Galatz by the 

quickest way, I thought it might be instructive 
to run over to Odessa, and from there by easy 
stages reach the Baltic and the Channel. My canoe, 
in which I had come from the source of the Danube 
as far as Widin, Bulgaria, I saw safely stowed upon 
a steamer bound up the river, and with it I sent all 
luggage that might possibly cause delay at the 
frontier. Then I looked about for a vehicle to carry 
me from this easternmost town of Roumania to the 
nearest railway station on Russian soil. Murray’s 
guide to Russia, as well as the principal atlases, both 
English and German, indicated a railway between 
Galatz and Reni, but this was a mistake, as I quickly 
discovered. The distance to the Russian frontier 
is called ten miles, and thence to the Russian 
railway at Reni is at least five more. I 
offered much money, but could find no driver in 
Galatz bold enough to take me amongst the 
Russians. I offered to procure a passport for them 
from the Russian consul, but this they assured me 
would not be respected; they might be kidnapped 
into the army, clapped off to Siberia, sent to jail— 
they were not sure what shape their punishment 
might take, but they one and all declined, through 
fear of bodily harm. This proves nothing except 
the confidence inspired by the officials across the 
Pruth. 

The only thing for me to do, therefore, was to 
drive as far as the boundary and then take my 








chance. My baggage consisted of a waterproof 
sailor’s bag containing the remnants of my camping 
wardrobe—mostly books and maps, and a large 
ulster that I used sometimes as a makeshift bed. 
The road to the Pruth lay for the most part along 
the edge of a vast lagoon of the Danube, the river 
itself being hid from me by low marshy tracts 
covered with reeds. Water-fowl of many kinds 
were abundant, herons, flamingoes, ducks, and sea- 
gulls. But it was the savage lonesomeness of the 
stretch that made most impression upon me. But 
for the telegraph poles, supporting a single wire, 
there was scarcely a sign of civilisation between the 
important town I had left and the railway terminus 
I was seeking. The road was more like a dirt track 
than a commercial highway, and would be difficult 
to find in thick weather were it not for the telegraph 
poles. After a journey of more than an hour of 
rough jolting we drew up at a shabby house, from 
which emerged a Roumanian, who demanded my 
passport, which, as he could not understand it, he 
handed back with much grumbling. 

The Pruth, which here separates Russia from 
Roumania, is no larger than the Thames at Oxford, 
and I expected to find at least a bridge, possibly a 
cab, for this is the shortest route between Galatz and 
Odessa. There was no bridge, however, so I procured 
a man to paddle me across in a native dug-out canoe, 
reminding me of those in use by the natives of 
Florida and British Guiana. This man had,apparently, 
a dread of Russia as genuine as that of the Galatz 
drivers, for he would not carry my bag up to the 
Customs House, but dumped it on the mud bank 
of the stream, and hurried back to Roumania. 
At each end of this little ferry stood a soldier, 
forming a link in a vast chain of frontier guards— 
5,000 on the Roumanian and 25,000 on the Russian 
side, who are night and day vigilantly on the 
look-out for a smuggler, a suspect, or a Jew. 
A villainous-looking official slouched down to the 
Russian sentry-box as I climbed up the river bank 
and ordered me into the only house to be seen, where 
sat another of the same type, who was soon joined 
by several fellows stamped with official savagery. 
George Kennan has described this type in the 
language he uses about one he met with in Kachinski 
—an inspector of police—* an evil-looking miscreant 
with green, shifty feline eyes, who, without his 
uniform, would have been taken anywhere for a 
particularly bad type of common convict.” The 
moment I looked at these men I began to wish my- 
self back, even in Roumania. 

My passport was, of course, immediately demanded 
in an insolent manner, and while three looked on, the 
fourth attempted to examine it critically and write 
down my name. As, however, no one of them knew 
French, German, or Latin, our attempts at an under- 
standing proved abortive, and as none of them 
understood a word of my passport, they concluded 
that my name must be the first word that was in 
script, which happened to be the word Plenipo- 
tentiary. My name is therefore to-day entered in 
the police chronicle of Bessarabia as Mr. Plenipo- 
tentiary, my Christian name being put down as 
Minister. Much shaking of heads occurred over the 
fact that the passport was dated London, while the 
superscription was that of the American State De- 
partment, they evidently regarding this as an 
evidence of sharp practice of some kind. They 
asked me many questions in a very rough manner, 
but as I made all my answers in English, they finaily 
gave me up, and proceeded to rummage my sailor's 
bag. I happened to have the last number of THE 
SPEAKER, a copy of Punch, and a large work in 
German on the lower Danube. All my notes I had 
carefully concealed next to my skin. Punch and 
THE SPEAKER they studied carefully and at length, 
but the work that disturbed them most was the 
tamest of all books, Heck’s “ Danube,” in German, 
with many illustrations. This they fumbled page for 
page while I stared at a large chromo of the Czar, 
which occupied nearly all of one side of the rocm. 
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As it took me more than an hour to pass this 
frontier with only a boat-bag for luggage, I calculated 
that at this rate not more than twelve people could 
conveniently run the gauntlet in any one day. 
It is needless to say that my boat-bag was 
completely turned inside out and every article 
examined to the smallest, and that no effort was 
made to assist me in putting the articles back 
again. I was treated exactly as though I had been 
found guilty of a gross offence and was before 
particularly offensive judges. 

At last I was permitted to leave. I asked no 
questions, but taking the points of the compass by 
the sun, struck a trail which I judged would bring 
me to Reni in a couple of hours; and it did. But 
my tramp was made on the hottest day of a hot and 
dry season, and my boat-bag and ulster weighed 
very much before I had gone the full five miles. I 
took off my coat, rolled up my sleeves, and trudged 
along in the dust, grateful only that I had passed 
the customs without having been locked up pending 
examination. Half-way on my tramp, as nearly 
as I could calculate, I passed several earthworks 
well situated to command the Danube against 
a descending flotilla, and ready to receive three 
batteries at least. Shortly beyond these I found 
a little tree, in the shade of which I sat down 
to cool off and make a few notes. My tramp had 
been along the edge of a swamp on one side and 
a bare prairie on the other; and only one peasant 
cart passed me as I trudged in the dust and heat. 
Near the earthworks were two large compounds 
formed by four brick walls thick enough to resist 
old-fashioned light artillery, about fourteen feet high 
and, from my estimate, four hundred feet long in 
each direction. In the midst of each compound was 
a building of brick at which men were busy repair- 
ing the roofs and making the windows smaller. The 
casual passer would have said that it was being 
arranged as a store house for war material. It did 
not invite a nearer inspection, as many of the busy 
people wore uniform hats. 

And so I sweated along to Reni, which is, after 
seeing many villages of Holy Russia, perhaps the 
dirtiest, shabbiest hole that is at present used for 
human habitation outside of China. The principal 
industry of the town appeared to be the filling 
of magazines with grain, and as the English papers 
were then full of accounts of a famine all over 
the country, I could not but be surprised that 
it should be stored here on the very frontier of 
Roumania, and that the people who did the storing 
appeared all to wear official caps. Had this grain 
been intended for the famishing millions of the 
Czar’s people, it would have been taken to the rail- 
way or to the boats in the river, and thence shipped 
to the points of distress; but here it seemed to be 
stored up in order to feed any troops that might be 
needed at this particular point of the frontier. What 
I saw was so highly suggestive of various things, 
that I paused a few moments to think it over—and 
that was wrong I discovered, for an official of the 
type described by Kennan came up to me, and ina 
snarling, insolent tone of voice snapped out the 
ominous word “ Pass.” 

I was not sketching, was not making notes, had 
committed no crime, beyond appearing to be a 
foreigner, and for this was treated in the open 
highway as though I had come to rob a Russian 
hen-roost. Of course I pulled out my document, 
and though this brute, like the others, could un- 
derstand nothing of its contents, he commenced 
to mutter at me, indicating that it was not in 
order, and that I must come with him. Now this 
was the last thing that I had a mind todo, and I was 
saved by the lucky accident of a crowd collecting 
about me, and with it a physician who spoke French 
fluently and who offered to interpret for me. This 
gentleman explained the passport to the feline, 
tallow-skinned, pink-eyed official, who was thus 
robbed of an excuse for making some money out of 
me, and I was allowed to walk on. The physician 








saluted me coldly as we separated on the street, and 
I regretted it, as he appeared to be of superior breed- 
ing. The explanation came soon, however, for when 
we met by accident in the dirty hotel of Reni, the 
manner of the man was quite changed. He was cor- 
diality itself, but gave me to understand that it 
would not do for him to appear to have any sym- 
pathy whatever with an outsider. He was a Greek, 
he said, who was resident here when the country 
was Roumanian, and after it passed under Russian 
rule he had secured a small official post in connection 
with his profession. He was going back to Athens 
in a few weeks, however, as life in Russia was be- 
coming daily more intolerable to a man of education 
or liberal ideas, particularly if he was not Russian in 
every respect. He had come to this hotel to see a 
patient, he said; shook me warmly by the hand, as 
no one was watching us, and we parted. He is now 
safely over the frontier, or I should not dare mention 
this. 

Reni is a ragged, dirty village, with broad, un- 
made streets choking with dust, and rough peasant 
houses, or rather cabins. I made my way to the 
railway station, and found here a terminus fit for a 
metropolis. Noone here could speak anything but 
Russian, and only by pantomime did I discover that 
there was no train for Odessa until the day follow- 
ing. So I strolled about the place, and wondered 
why they needed so much railway terminus for a 
place that connected nothing but a swamp and a 
rolling, naked prairie. Here are three well-made 
side tracks, one a thousand, a second nine hundred, 
and the last eight hundred yards long. These tracks 
are surrounded by a palisade of wooden planks 
steeped in tar; and as the arrangements cannot have 
been made with any reference to the commercial 
requirements of this dirty village, and the grass and 
weeds have grown up luxuriantly between the 
tracks, the casual stroller is inclined to think that 
this elaborate station was made so as to be handy 
when it is determined to seize the mouth of the 
Danube for the benefit of Russian trade. 

When I boarded my train on the morning follow- 
ing, I counted six passengers distributed amongst 
six railway carriages, and twelve men in uniform, 
who seemed to belong in some way to the train. 
The locomotive was made at Chemnitz in Germany, 
and pulled us along a very rough road at the rate 
of fourteen and a half miles an hour to Bender, 
where I changed to another road for Odessa. 
The first thing I did on arrival was to hunt up 
the best book shop, kept by a German, and try to get 
some works on Russia. “There is only one good 
book on Russia,” said the head of the house, “and 
that I cannot give you. It is by George Kennan.” 
Had I ever been disposed to doubt this man’s state- 
ment, that disposition would have been altered by 
an experience I had between Reni and Odessa, in a 
third-class compartment, closeted with an honest, 
intelligent, and thoroughly persecuted German 
colonist of Bessarabia. This I shall perhaps tell at 
another time. POULTNEY BIGELOW. 








THE PANTELLARIA ERUPTION. 


——_+oe ——_ 


O those who are acquainted with the history of 
voleanic action in the Mediterranean region the 
occurrence of a submarine eruption in the neigh- 
bourhood of Pantellaria is no matter for surprise. 
In July, 1831, John Corrao, in command of a small 
Sicilian vessel sailing between Sicily and Pantellaria, 
saw a column of water, sixty feet high and eight 
hundred yards in circumference, rise from the sur- 
face of the Mediterranean. This was followed by 
a pillar of dense steam, which rose to a height of 
nearly two thousand feet. Returning from Girgenti 
a week later, Corrao found a small low voleanic is- 
land with a still active crater in its centre, from 
which dense clouds of steam were rising, and 
voleanic ejectamenta were being shot forth. The 
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sea around was covered with floating scoriz, 
among which were many dead fish. The new 
voleano continued in activity for a month or so, and 
the island which resulted from the accumulation 
of the ejected materials reached a height of two 
hundred feet and a circumference of not less than 
three miles. But an island built of so loose and ill- 
compacted a material as volcanic scoriz was not 
likely long to resist the action of the waves. A 
month later it was only three-fifths of a mile in 
circumference, its greatest height being then little 
over a hundred feet; and by the end of the year no 
vestige of the volcano remained visible above the 
level of: the sea, though a dangerous oval reef, about 
three-fifths of a mile in extent, marked the spot 
where the island—to which zealous geographers had 
given no less than seven names—had existed. In the 
centre of this shoal, some ten feet below the surface 
of the water, was a black rock a hundred and fifty 
feet in diameter. There can be little doubt that 
this was the central plug of lava that had solidified 
in the volcanic vent. 

The shoal which still marks the site of Graham 
Island is about midway between Pantellaria and 
Sciacca on the south-west coast of Sicily. So far 
as we can gather from the somewhat meagre reports 
which have reached us, the new submarine volcano 
is a good deal nearer Pantellaria. It forms a low 
island nearly three thousand feet in length, and, 
like Graham Island, is composed of scorisz, or what 
is described in the telegrams as “ stones and rubbish.” 
If we may judge from the teachings of the occurrences 
in 1831, the eruption may still continue for some 
time, and the island may become a more marked 
feature in the Mediterranean than it now is. But it 
is highly improbable that it will be more permanent 
than Graham Island, or than the island of Sabrina, 
which in 1811 was formed in a similar manner off 
St. Michael's in the Azores—unless, indeed, the 
eruptions be accompanied by the welling-out of lava. 

As is usual, seismic disturbances seem to have 
preceded the final outburst of submarine volcanic 
activity. Before the formation of Graham Island 
Sir Pulteney Malcolm, sailing between Sicily and 
Pantellaria, felt earthquake shocks—so violent that 
it seemed as if the ship had struck on a reef. For 
many years before the first recorded eruption of 
Vesuvius in A.D. 79, the surrounding country was again 
and again shaken with violent earthquakes, which, 
we are told, shattered Herculaneum and Pompeii, 
though it did not destroy them ; and as the moment 
of eruption approached, these seismic disturbances 
became so violent that the whole country seemed 
“to reel and totter.” So, too, in the case of the great 
eruption of Krakataéd in 1883, the surrounding dis- 
trict—in which the voleanoes had been quiescent 
for 200 years—was repeatedly and violently shaken, 
Java's First Point Lighthouse being rent by earth- 
quake shock towards the close of 1880. We have 
drawn attention to these two great eruptions, and 
the violent earthquakes which preceded them, 
because they serve to illustrate the fact that the 
violence of the preceding earthquakes is, in some 
degree, a measure of the violence of the suecceed- 
ing eruption. Now, although earthquake shocks 
seem to have been felt in Pantellaria and in Sicily, 
they do not appear to have been of great violence, 
and we may, perhaps, fairly infer that the activity 
of the new volcanic centre will not be of more than 
moderate intensity or duration. It must not be sup- 
posed, however, from the close association of preced- 
ing earthquakes and volcanic activity, that the earth- 
quakes are to be regarded as the cause of the erup- 
tion that succeeds them. It would be nearer the 
mark to say that the eruption is the cause of the 
earthquakes. But even this mode of expressing the 
relation of the one to the other is unsatisfactory, and 
it is better to regard both the eruption and the 
seismic disturbances which precede or accompany it 
as due to a common cause. What that cause may 
be we are even now scarcely in a position to say. 
That the phenomena are due to molten rock forcing 





its way upwards from lower levels within the 
earth’s crust to the surface is highly probable. 
But what produces the impelling force, urging it 
upwards, is a matter that is still under discussion. 
Like the origin of mountain ranges and other ques- 
tions of dynamical geology, this is, and is likely 
to remain to a large extent, a matter of speculation. 
But when once the lava is in some way pumped up to 
within reach of a volcanic vent, the further phenomena 
of voleanic activity are not difficult of explanation. 
For the lava is saturated with water, or its vapour at 
a high pressure; and when this pressure is removed, 
the red-hot water flashes into steam, which surges from 
the crater and bears with it fragments of lava-froth, 
bits of solidified lava-scum, rounded bombs of semi- 
molten rock,and occasional fragments of the limestone 
or other rocks through which the crater-neck passes. 
These and their like constitute the “stones and 
rubbish” which are now accumulating round the 
new vent in the neighbourhood of Pantellaria. In 
the early stages of eruption the ebullition of the 
lava due to the constant disengagement of its 
imprisoned water is too violent and rapid to allow 
of the pouring forth of the rock as a molten stream. 
Hence in great paroxysmal eruptions—such as that 
of Vesuvius in A.D. 79, and the recent outburst at 
Krakatad—lava-flows have formed no feature of the 
paroxysm; and where the free outpouring of lava 
occurs, it is generally a sign that the crisis of the 
eruption has been reached. 

The submarine eruption near Pantellaria in 1831 
was not confined to the single crater of Graham 
Island. To the south-west of the new island the 
constant agitation of the sea and the formation of a 
pillar of steam marked the existence of an additional 
vent; and asecond submerged rock in the shoal that 
eventually marked the site of the eruptions, probably 
indicated the position of this subsidiary channel, 
through which the imprisoned steam, and the lava 
from which it rose, found egress. It will be in- 
teresting to learn whether the new Mediterranean 
eruptions are confined to one channel, or whether 
other subsidiary vents are established. The exact 
nature of the scori#—the so-called volcanic 
“cinders” and “ashes”—will no doubt be deter- 
mined by geologists who devote themselves to 
voleanic action in the Mediterranean; and our 
distinguished countryman, Dr. H. J. Johnston- 
Lavis, will perhaps be enabled to visit the new 
island and give us exhaustive information on the 
subject. The scoris which composed Graham 
Island were said to be chocolate in colour; and 
this, together with the black rock in the midst of 
the shoal, surrounded as it was with black volcanic 
fragments, points to a basic, perhaps basaltic, lava. 
The alignment of the new vent with those of 1831 
and with Etna and other established centres will 
also be a matter of no little interest, as it may give 
indications of a line of fissure in this part of the 
earth’s crust. 








THE HOMELESS POOR. 


_ oOo 


HE first and most important question in regard 
to the “ homeless poor” is that of their number ; 
and we are indebted to a Special Committee of the 
Charity Organisation Society for an estimate * which 
is probably the most precise yet obtained, and 
which, with allits inadequacy, may reassure us some- 
what after recent alarms. In fact, under the rigorous 
scrutiny of these our philanthropic inquisitors, the 
outcasts of London dwindle away, or seem to dwindle 
away, till not one in thirteen of General Booth’s 
terrible thirty-three thousand remain. How is this 
happy result arrived at? 
Partly, of course, we have to thank the evolution 
of the “Darkest England” statistics. Enough has 
been said by Mr. Loch and others of the rough-and- 


x ‘The Homeless Poor of London.’’ Report of a Special Committee of 
the Charity Organisation Society, June, 1591. Published by the Society, 
15, Buckingham Street, W.C, 
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ready handling of Mr. Charles Booth’s figures, and 
of the addition of the word “homeless” to his 
sufficiently clear terms in course of their appropria- 
tion. It was an obviously unwarranted insertion, 
for of Mr. Charles Booth’s eleven thousand “ very 
poor” (in East London) more than three thousand 
were parents with children at school, while the rest 
consisted of the inmates of common lodging-houses 
and denizens of the lowest class of streets. 

Of such errors as this the “ C. O. S.” is immaculate. 
In the inquiry under notice there has, at any rate, 
been neither looseness of language nor carelessness 
in calculation. Mr. Charles Booth’s terms, “ casuals,” 
“loafers,” and so on, were plain enough; but “ home- 
less’ may be variously interpreted, and may include 
the occasional as well as the hopeless vagrant (an 
important distinction when treatment is being con- 
sidered). It was open, too, to attempt a census of 
those without shelter either at some time or another 
during the year, or at a given moment. As might 
be expected, each special advocate has followed the 
plan which seemed to promise the greater support to 
his own case. Now the Charity Organisation Society 
was as much committed to one proposition as 
General Booth had been to the other and opposite 
one. The Special Committee accordingly took a 
given night—that of January 16th of this year—and 
succeeded in finding only 1,781 persons in the casual 
wards and refuges of London, which had at that 
time (although “ the night was bitterly cold, the frost 
was intense, and snow lay on the ground”) overa 
thousand places unfilled. General Booth could reply 
that 1,781 persons per night might cover at least 
33,000 individuals in course of a year. But, be that 
as it may, the single-night census certainly gives a 
clearer result, and so is distinctly a step toward a 
truer statement of the case. 

Again, the Special Committee limited the scope of 
its inquiry by reckoning only those who themselves 
apply to some one of the twenty-five casual wards 
or the nine charitable refuges of the metropolis for 
shelter. That is a_ restriction to be noted, for, 
notwithstanding position and publicity and the 
“attraction” of which the Charity Organisers speak 
but of which we fear the unfortunate visitors know 
so little—there are doubtless many who do not know 
the whereabouts of the casual ward or the shelter, 
or whose extravagant notions of liberty and inde- 
pendence keep them away until desperation point is 
reached. The Special Committee has also eliminated 
from the inquiry all boys’ shelters and women’s 
rescue homes as introducing factors foreign to the 
inquiry. A still more doubtful exclusion is that of 
the five Salvation Army shelters, with their accommo- 
dation for about a thousand persons, on the ground 
that admission is generally paid for either by work 
(this gives an opportunity for an unkind sneer at 
“relief work”) or in money. But the admission 
money—when it is taken—secures, it should be 
stated, food as well as lodging, and so can scarcely 
be said to show the applicant's ability to find himself 
shelter. Although the thousand common lodging- 
houses, with their accommodation for 34,000 persons, 
are perhaps rightly ruled out of the calculation, it 
must be remembered that if any of them are sup- 
pressed (and Mr. Valpy says “there are some which 
are simply dens of thieves and where no order or 
decency is maintained "’) the number of the homeless 
will be by so much increased. There are probably a 
good many more than “one ,or two small refuges,” 
other than the nine great ones, which should have 
been counted. Only the other day the principals of 
a charitable shelter were under the friendly notice 
of an East End magistrate on a charge of over- 
crowding. 

The impossibility of calculating the strength of 
the great army of night wanderers, of those who 
hide under arches and bridges, in sheds, up courts, 
and in other holes and corners, to say nothing of 
those who are helped by street charity and those 
hundreds, if not thousands, of unfortunate wretches 
who only secure a precarious shelter at the most 





awful cost—this should have checked the confident 
declaration that 2,500 would be a liberal estimate 
of the whole homeless class. It is quite true 
that the police may press wanderers into the 
casual wards, and they may have “strict orders 
to exercise this power.” Nevertheless, it is not 
exercised, as many whose work takes them abroad 
during the “early hours” will depose; nor with a 
margin of only a thousand places do we think that it 
could be rigidly exercised. We will not revert to 
the old familiar spectacles on the Embankment and 
the bridges and in the parks; nor will we rely upon 
the evidence of the Salvationist who found 368 
persons sleeping in the open air along the line of the 
Thames between Blackfriars and Westminster. But 
the opinion of Mr. Frank Smith, lately one of 
General Booth’s right-hand men, that “there are 
8,000 to 10,000 homeless people in London, of whom 
2,000 sleep every night on the streets, in sheds, 
etc.,” deserves attention. It is rejected by the 
Special Committee, but apparently upon no better 
evidence than that of their own census. To the 
facts which we have adduced it must be added that 
the great refuges are closed for seven or eight months 
in the year, the casual accommodation being thus 
reduced by one-third. We do not at all agree with 
the Committee in viewing lightly the prevalence of 
out-door sleeping in the summer months; many a 
poor wretch has been unfitted permanently for the 
industrial struggle by untimely exposure. Still less 
do we agree that the evil is righted in winter-time; 
poverty is not exterminated because it is driven 
underground. 

Altogether there is the gravest reason for doubt- 
ing the accuracy of the Committee’s estimate and 
the optimistic declaration that there is ample accom- 
modation for the homeless classes. Even if there is 
sufficient normal accommodation, there seems to be 
no provision against emergencies, including the 
emergency of the rigid application of the law. The 
Committee make several suggestions, of differing 
value, for the amendment of the casual ward system; 
but they do not seem to offer any more security 
than we now have that the elementary duty of the 
State to give shelter to every one of its members, 
however worthless, will be adequately performed. 
And while we are polishing our “deterrent” and 
“remedial” machinery, thief and murderer are 
making pandemonium under our very eyes without 
let or hindrance. 





THE POPULATION OF FRANCE. 





(By AN “AGRICULTEUR DE FRANCE.”) 


TYVHE numbers of the French population are going 

from bad to worse. The returns just issued 
show a positive decrease of 38,446 during the year 
1890. And this decrease must go on in an accent- 
uating ratio, for the number of marriages is also 
lower by 3,602; and while the births are decreasing 
the deaths are increasing. 

This last point calls for special observation, be- 
cause French statisticians have been dwelling upon 
the increased longevity of the French during recent 
years, as shown by the tables. But the rejoinder has 
been made that this was temporary, and was also 
perhaps due to diminished hardships consequent on 
the production of fewer children. At all events, it 
is now seen that the deaths of 1890 were 81,572 in 
excess of those of 1889. An effort is made to attribute 
this to the influenza; but perhaps it was, more 
comprehensively, Nature restoring her averages by 
striking down those who were (by the tables) living 
too long. 

No such argument as the influenza can be used 
about the reduction of births, which were 42,520 to 
the bad. And, in fact, as the statisticians admit, 
France has thus, gradually, at last got to her very 
worst year of this century, in this vital matter of 
the down-going of her population. And the main 
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reason of it lies outside the purview of the mere 
figure-monger, in the slow but terribly sure and 
small grinding of the revolution that has been now 
progressing for a generation in the vast wine 
districts. This is a “ French Revolution” of another 
sort, which is none the less crushing for the dread 
silence of its catastrophes. For good vine land is 
poor land for anything else; and when the French 
societies of agriculteurs clamour for teaching the 
people how to get a higher yield of grain out of such 
land, they are mainly making a mere noise, for the 
land is incapable of answering to the call. To show 
the justness of this view, the population in the 
provinces that know no vines— Normandy and 
Brittany—sensibly increased in 1890, while the vine 
districts of southern France, where the phylloxera 
has done its dreary utmost, show the greatest 
decrease in the population in the typical valley of 
the Garonne. 

These are the facts: vine destruction, wine and 
brandy destruction, and people destruction, which, 
coupled with the vast debt-taxation for warring 
purposes, have driven the great majority of the 
Chamber of Deputies off their heads—and the 
Senate seems even now to be following them—into 
an impracticable extreme of protective duties; hoping 
on the one hand to raise money, and on the 
other to encourage the people back again to the 
rural land and the production of children. But 
long before they succeed, in any great measure, 
in this last endeavour, they must, in the nature of 
things, be prepared for food-troubles among the 
working classes of the towns; and they will also 
probably achieve a commercial isolation of France 
by the mere automatic operation of their own high 
duties, and the ordinary functioning of “the balance 
of trade.” All the Spanish Chambers of Commerce 
are at this moment in a high state of effervescence 
about the approaching termination of the French 
treaty of commerce; and the recent fiscal action of 
France towards Italy has brought calamity upon 
the trade of both countries. 

Sending up the prices of life-necessaries by heavy 
import duties is not an immediate way of inducing re- 
population. Even the most vigorous anti-Malthusian 
must admit that. So far as foresight is possible, 
down the population must continue to keep, or to 
slowly go; and up the taxation must continue 
to mount, together with the gigantic snowball 
debt now rolling along ever the greater. The 
non-production of children will assume larger 
proportions, and thus we should see in the next 
generation a palliation of the ordinary industrial 
and other competition of Frenchman with French- 
man. The “strugforlifeur” will tend to disappear 
from a race in which he is so little appreciated ; the 
surviving Frenchmen will thus be none the fitter for 
the fight; foreigners will continue their peaceful 
invasion of France, in spite of French objections and 
obstacles, and they will take up the struggle which 
the French are declining. The foreigners in France 
in 1851 only mustered 380,800, or a little over 1 per 
cent. of the population; in 1886 they had nearly 
trebled, and were 1,126,530; what they have reached 
this year we do not yet know. And even with these 
reinforcements, the total numbers of the population 
of France are going down. What, then, would it be 
without them ? 








MR. LECKY AS A _ BARD. 





N ANY a distinguished writer of prose has begun 
i a literary career with a volume of verse. He 
has not lisped in numbers, but he has teethed in 
rhyme; and the labour of writing verse when there is 
nothing to say has proved a useful discipline in the 
formation of a prose style. But it is difficult to 
instance any famous man of letters, except Macaulay, 
who, late in life, has deliberately staked on a poetic 
form a reputation gained in another walk of litera- 
ture. The “Lays of Ancient Rome” were good enough 





of their kind, and they had, moreover, a close family 
kinship with the prose of the masterly rhetorician 
who wrote them. But who will recognise in Mr. 
Lecky’s poems any trace of the hand which has 
given us histories of England, European morals, and 
Rationalism? Macaulay employed in his verse the 
quality of picturesque and glowing narrative which 
shines in his prose; but any reader who has in his 
mind the most eloquent passages of the “ History of 
Rationalism” will search in vain for any corre- 
sponding note in Mr. Lecky’s Muse. These poems 
are, indeed, without a single exception, such as a 
young man with no special faculty might commend 
to the forbearance of his personal friends. They 
treat of love and dreams, mostly in a lyrical form 
which has no pretension to originality. A maiden 
listens to the storm, and waits for the lover who 
never will return. Of course, there is nothing for 
her to do but to wring the poet’s bosom by dying. 
“ And in the darkness of my dream, 
I saw the ghostly corpse-light gleam, 
I heard a loud despairing scream, 
And none was near to save.” 


Most of us have written this kind of thing in our 
school-days. What literary man, with any remnant 
of sentiment, will deny that there was a time when 
he thought this warning to beauty a remarkable 
proof of an elevated mind ?— 

‘‘ Farewell, maiden, though thine eye 
With youth’s brightest sunshine glows, 
Though thy mantling blushes vie 
With the splendours of the rose; 
Beauty's flush must pass away 
Fleeting like a summer day.” 


It was no small achievement in those days to write 
this in a lady’s album, with the confident assurance 
that mantling blushes had never vied with the roses 
until then. And what a turn we had for questioning 
the Muse, particularly with regard to the immortality 
of her song, or rather ours! How was it that the 
couplets we penned so easily were born to set pos- 
terity wondering ? 

‘Little snatch of ancient song, 
What has made thee live so long ? 
Flying on thy wings of rhyme 
Lightky down the depths of time, 
Telling nothing strange or rare, 
Scarce a thought or image there.” 


That was the marvel of it. Such a modest little 
song—without a thought or an image! And yet we 
felt quite certain that it would live for ever! 

Then the picturesque description, gently touched 
with a reminder of mortality! How many clever 
schoolboys have rhymed about their skating festivals 
in this style ?— 


‘ Now the ice is smooth and strong, 
Hasten, hasten, ladies gay, 
Join the undulating throng— 
*Tis the skater’s holiday ; 
Youth with Pleasure in her train 
Lightly skims the glittering plain.” 


But the ice was thin in some places, and a 
wetting, a bad cold, nay, a lamented end, might be 
the fate of those who were too rash. 


“Gaily rings the sounding steel 
Through the keen and frosty air ; 
Oh, the rapture skaters feel ! 

Yet, move lightly, and beware, 
For the stream flows on beneath, 
Sullen, cold, and dark as death.” 


Another mood carried us from these judicious 
delights into philosophy. How profound and true 
were these reflections ! 

“T}lusion is better than knowledge, as slumber is better than strife ; 
For we know not where we come from, and we know not whither 
we go; 
And the best of all our knowledge is how little we can know.” 


We considered, too, the meaning of life— 


“ For life is a struggle and not a dream, 
And ambition’s power must last 
Till the first fresh strength of the mind be gone, 
Till the fire of youth be past.” 
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Now, all these were creditable verses when we 
were young, but to have them offered to us as the 
freshly gathered bloom of Mr. Lecky’s very mature 
fancy is certainly surprising. There is in this volume 
no message which delivers itself in poetry because 
poetry is its natural form. Mr. Lecky’s Muse sheds 
no new light on any problem of life, and offers no 
comfort to any perturbed spirit. There is one poem 
which manifestly relates to Ireland, and appears to 
be vaguely designed as a vindication of Mr. Lecky’s 
political faith. It is called “ Nemesis,” and we cannot 
commend the first stanza to Unionists for quotation 
on the platform, because it evidently represents the 
spirit in which Mr. Lecky wrote his early indictment 
of English misgovernment. But that is all gone, and 
we have the reign of righteous officials 
‘** When the tyrants are all buried, and the evil laws repealed, 

When upright men are ruling, and every wrong seems healed.” 

Yet Irishmen persist in demanding justice, which 
prompts the bard to exclaim— 

“Oh God! what sights are witnessed upon this earthly ball, 

And the things that men call justice are often worst of all.” 

This leads Mr. Lecky to reflect that— 

“You cannot win by kindness, in vain you break the chain, 

The hatred and the impotence of the slavish type remain.” 

As a contribution to the study of Irish polities 
this seems scarcely adequate. We may express our 
respectful wonder, indeed, as much at the illogical 
sentiment of the man who has written the best prose 
impeachment of the Union as at the strange bathos 
in which his later views find expression. In 1871 Mr. 
Lecky foreshadowed, in the preface to his “ Leaders 
of Irish Opinion,” a broad scheme of Home Rule. In 
1891 he asks us to accept in its stead this couplet :— 

“The servitude of ages leaves its impress on a race. 

Because the fathers suffered, the children’s hearts are base.”’ 
For the sake of his enduring fame it may be hoped 
that Mr. Lecky’s revised opinions will pass into 
oblivion with his poetry. 





TWO FRENCH NOVELS. 
adit 

) EADERS who are correctly described in the old- 

\ fashioned formula as “gentle”—les dmes bien 
nées M. Anatole France would call them—will always 
take up a novel of Mme. Henry Gréville’s with 
pleasurable anticipation and seldom lay it down 
with disappointment. For nearly twenty years this 
lady has been turning out novels at the rate of two 
(and a bittock) a year, and her hand has as yet 
lost nothing of its essentially feminine cunning. 
During this, the Grevillean epoch, all sorts of 
literary movements have come to a head in France. 
Naturalism has reached its zenith, and is now in its 
decline. The analytic novel, the neo-Pagan novel, 
the esoteric novel, have each had their little 
day. But the Grevillean novel goes on for ever 
-to the complete satisfaction of all who like 
good artistic work and think no worse of it 
because it happens invariably to be “safe.” It is 
arguable that the Young Person, with her supposed 
needs, has had a baleful influence on novel-writing 
in England ; but in France it is she, poor thing, not 
the novelist, who in the long run has had to give 
way, and for her sake, therefore, it would be churlish 
to complain that Mme. Henry Gréville has written 
too much. The authoress who first made her repu- 
tation with “ Dosia,” “ Les Epreuves de Raissa,” and 
other studies of Russian life, has of late years broken 
fresh ground. She has tried the rustic idyll, and 
quite recently the study, romantic rather than real- 
istic, of French mundane society. Her new book, 
“ L’Heritiére” (Plon, Nourrit) falls within this third 
category. It presents its author's familiar character- 
istics, a style quiet and restful, equanimity of tem- 
perament, the cult of “good form” and “nice 
people,” a simple story, much talk of marrying and 
giving in marriage, and a resolute avoidance not 








merely of violence and brutality, but even of that 
névrose, or neurasthenia, which is just now the 
fashionable literary malady on the boulevards. Its 
eponymous heroine, being not only twice a million- 
aire, as her compatriots say, but an orfling to boot, 
becomes the natural prey of fortune-hunters. Under 
the seductive influence of moonlight, the plashing of 
the sad sea-waves, and gusts of Italian music wafted 
from the Dinard Casino, she half-engages herself 
to one of these bandits, a certain poetaster, or 
rather an impostor, who buys his poems, as the 
little boy stole his brooms, ready-made—keeps a 
“ghost,” in fact, who supplies sonnets, entitled 
“Fragrances Ambiantes,”’ at five frances apiece. 
Having a nature droite et sincere, the girl never 
really loved this unsavoury personage; it was all 
the fault of those whiffs of music from the Casino. 
“Oh! la musique, ¢a devait étre défendu!” exclaims 
the young lady’s guardian with pardonable irri- 
tation, and in (apparently unconscious) adhesion 
to the newest Gospel of Count Tolstoy. “Il n’y 
a rien au monde de plus immoral.” Problem for 
the guardian and the rest of the “nice people”: 
How to bring about a rupture between Bottom 
and Titania? First move. A gallant naval lieu- 
tenant is summoned by telegram, and arrives just 
in the nick of time to cover himself with glory by 
volunteering to officer a life-boat, and the lady with 
confusion at the thought of the hero she might have 
married. Second move. The poet's imposture is 
exposed at the Casino (again the Casino—as import- 
ant a piece of brick-and-mortar in a French novel 
as the stove in an Ibsen play) by an inveterate 
practical joker, who has discovered the poet’s 
“ ghost,” and so is enabled to distribute among the 
company advance-copies of a poem which the 
impostor has been tricked into reciting as an im- 
provisation. Those who remember the incident of the 
swing (or was it a see-saw ?) in “ Dosia” will be aware 
of Mme. Henry Gréville’s talent for comic invention, 
and in this scene at the Casino she once more makes 
the happiest use of it. Of course the book ends with 
a happy marriage, the confusion of the guilty, the 
vindication of the niceness of the nice people, and a 
general moral that everything is for the best in the 
best of all possible worlds. Indeed, Mme. Henry 
Gréville is an impenitent optimist. Her model couple, 
the guardians of her heiress, live in an “ Arcadie 
morale. Et ceux de cette espéce sont moins rares 
qu'on ne le dit, qui préférent A tout leur foyer et leur 
compagnon d’existence. II le faut bien, sans quoi 
notre pays, tel que le décrivent nos _ soi-disant 
moralistes, mieux désignés sous le nom d’immoral- 
istes, serait depuis longtemps ruiné par ses débauches, 
alors que son épargne étonne ses ennemis mémes.” 
And she represents the impostor of her book as never 
so much an impostor as when he becomes pessim- 
iste et paradowal. See how these novelists love one 
another ! 

The common sea-shore Casino of French fiction 
once more makes its appearance in M. Charles 
Edmond’s “ Jean Dhasp” (Calmann Lévy). We are 
now transported from Dinard to Biarritz, and so 
become more mundane than ever; but this time we 
change the animum as well as the coelum, and 
equanimous comedy for (the phrase is now classic) 
“the violent delights of melodrama.” An adven- 
turess from New Orleans, an octoroon with a 
card-sharping uncle, inveigles a magnificent Aus- 
trian, who is a prince in disguise, into marriage; 
betrays the Prince with the Prince’s “ Charles 
his friend”; and is ultimately guillotined, along 
with Charles, for having poisoned the Prince. There- 
after it appears that the guillotined couple are 
the victims of a judicial blunder, or rather, of an 
outraged husband’s wicked artfulness. The Prince 
had really poisoned himself on discovering his wife’s 
and Charles's perfidy, and, just to be even with 
them, had so arranged matters as to make them 
(by a cunning disposition of phials, documents, 
and other piéces de conviction) appear guilty of 
his murder. This lurid romance hardly tends to 
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edification, and when one finds M. Charles Edmond 
apparently presenting the Prince’s action to his 
readers as something noble, not to say princely, one 
has a desire, like that which Lamb felt in the case 
of the Controller of Stamps, to “take a candle and 
look at the gentleman’s bumps.” It is, in truth, a 
silly story ; but for a certain class of French readers 
no story, it would seem, is too silly so long as it 
deals with those “shady” foreigners whom the 
Parisian slang of to-day, or of yesterday, dubs 
rastaquouéres. Some day an essay will have to 
be written: On the Influence of French Insularity 
on French Literature—wherein will be found the 
explanation of many graver absurdities than the 
absurdity of “Jean Dhasp.” 








THE BRITISH ARTISTS. 





TY\HE opinion expressed in the Suffolk Street 

Gallery on press day was that. the present ex- 
hibition is the worst ever held by the British Artists. 
Be this as it may, it would be difficult to imagine a 
more melancholy and depressing spectacle than the 
art now collected and exhibited under the «gis of 
Mr. Wyke Bayliss. 

Everywhere sloth, ignorance, and indifference; 
nowhere any trace of aspiration or emotion—weary 
hands have transcribed what weary eyes have half- 
seen, What weary brains have half-understood. Pass- 
ing down the galleries, we come to numberless pic- 
tures which may be summarised in the following 
manner :—* Folkestone at High Tide”: “ Folkestone 
at Low Tide.” Both pictures are well enough in their 
way. It would be unjust to doubt that they were 
executed on the spot; they are fairly accurate, and 
to their credit let it be said that, if Folkestone were 
utterly destroyed by an earthquake, they would 
instantly become endowed with very considerable 
interest, being, as they then would be, invaluable 
records of the place as it once existed, before the 
great and unparalleled disaster of In the 
meanwhile, neither is of the slightest artistic value. 
Another type of artist is he who affects foreign 
parts—deserts, street scenes in Tangier, bandits. 
I have said another type; am I not wrong? Is 
it not one and the same type? Is there any real 
difference between the traveller who goes to 
Folkestone and gives us the beach at low tide 
and at high tide, and the traveller who goes to 
Tangier and draws a Moorish girl bringing water 
from a fountain, or a group of Arabs sitting in 
the narrow shade of their street? In both cases 
the work is done by travellers who paint, and not 
by painters who travel. One man likes the hard, 
metallic blue of the East, the other prefers the pale, 
diaphanous hills of Surrey; both men take notes, 
both are inspired by curiosity, by desire to record 
certain facts, and that work differs from the 
painter’s in the same measure as the writing of 
the great writer differs from that of the reporter. 
It is not what is recorded, but the manner of re- 
cording, that is important. But more and more 
does the subject obscure the picture, and, were I 
to follow my own inclination, I should forget the 
British Artists and develop this interesting theme, 
showing how subject in painting is entirely an 
invention of modern times. But since we must 
speak of Suffolk Street, I will say that you will 
find there every variety of subject and hardly any 
eestheticism. Just sufficient knowledge has been 
acquired to enable the practitioner to record facts. 
In every case the method employed seems to have 
been picked up by accident, and it serves the 
painter’s turn as a casual garment out of an old- 
clothes shop might do. Some have clearly been 
to France, others have known those who have been 
there; some, it is quite evident, live at Notting 
Hill and have some friends of advanced views in 
South Kensington; others would seem to have lived 
for the last fifty years in, let us say, Golden Square, 








so mouldy and old-fashioned is their work; some 
others seem—well, I hardly know what they seem; 
and I will ask those who think I am guilty of ex- 
aggeration to look at No. 547, some street urchins 
running down a street, with a fountain playing in 
the background ; or else No. 548, a picture of puppies 
and kittens ; or else No. 555, a picture of a sorceress 
pronouncing a malediction over an infant. Candidly, 
I have never seen such pictures on exhibition 
before. 

In a picture of Boulogne Harbour, by Mr. Dudley 
Hardy, considerable knowledge of the shape of boats 
is shown; the nets hanging over the stern of one are 
well understood ; the picture is neither stupid nor in- 
competent; it is an admirable illustration of a scene 
witnessed by the painter, but it is devoid of the 
poignant charm of a work of art. Mr. Edwin Ellis, 
in a large canvas called “The Kingdoms of the Sun,” 
tells us that he intended to produce an imposing 
work, and still more plainly does he tell us that he 
has succeeded in doing nothing of the kind. High 
aspiration and abortive effort is written all over this 
picture. The phenomena of the sunlight breaking 
through a wrack of white cloud, the sullen heaving 
of a dark-green and purple coloured sea, broken in 
short and fugitive waves, were noted, and some sort 
of rapid sketch was made. But when the picture 
came to be painted all manner of difficulties were 
encountered. At every moment the “ document” 
proved insufficient: authority for the drawing of 
some of the clouds was wanting, values had been 
forgotten, and could not be recalled. There was too 
much “document,” and there was not sufficient, and 
instead of seeking synthesis and harmony, the 
painter seems to have striven hard to recall some- 
thing which he had not succeeded in committing 
to memory. Here and there an entire passage 
seems to have been dropped out, here and there 
the sense is confused and broken. The handling 
is free and full of habit, and the painter had some- 
thing to say, but his utterance is loose and imperfect. 
There is a great deal of white paint in the picture, 
but very little light, and what there is is so badly 
managed that it escapes out of the picture. The 
painting of the sea is crude and rudimentary. The 
horizon’s line is imperfectly graduated ; on the right 
it is well enough, but on the left it comes forward, 
catching the eye. The water is wanting in weight 
and in depth. From every point of view the picture 
is inferior to the very fine rendering of the same 
subject which Mr. Henry Moore exhibited this year 
in the exhibition at the Champs de Mars. 

In the next room there are two pictures worth 
noticing; one is by Miss Flora Reed, the other is by 
Mr. James Clark, a painter whose name is unknown 
to me. I have often noticed Miss Reed’s work. I re- 
member a charming little picture she exhibited this 
year in the New Gallery—a girl scraping carrots 
in a tranquil little kitchen. Her work was never 
strong, but it was tender and sweet, and free from 
the commonplace vulgarity and impersonal man- 
nerisms which make women’s painting so unpleasant. 
It was curious, too, that she showed no inclination 
to imitate J. R. Reed, and was content to be herself 
quietly and unobtrusively. But although her present 
work, “Step by Step,” is more complete and dexterous 
than anything else she has done, it is less personal. 
It might easily pass for a picture by J. R. Reed; it 
is J. R. Reed’s palette from end to end—the blue of 
the sky, the yellow in the ground, the green intro- 
duced between. It is not until we look at a large, 
fat woman that guides the steps of the little child, 
so sympathetically drawn, that we detect the 
presence of a feminine hand and mind in the 
picture. The little suburb is charmingly observed, 
and the linen drying at the back is full of delicacy 
of observation and also of handling, but the picture 
is too much like J. R. Reed. 

But certainly one of the few tasteful pictures 
in the exhibition is Mr. James Clark’s—* Dolly’s 
Andante” he calls it, and whatever its fault, it is at 
least clear that it was painted by a man who is 
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unconcerned by any other desire except to paint well. 
Two little girls, neither more than six or seven years 
of age, sit ata piano. The one playing is on a high 
red-painted chair, the other is on a low stool, and 
her doll is on the key-board. The attitudes of the 
children are charmingly observed, and the emotion 
of the scene is expressed throughout the picture 
in colour and line. The children’s frocks—one blue, 
the other chocolate-colour—are in value. The light 
is very softly drawn upon the children. And the 
vases, filled with dried grasses, and the mirror above 
the piano are kept down, so that the picture is 
always well within itself; at no place does it start 
out of the frame. In a word, it is a distinct attempt 
to paint a picture. G. M. 


THE DRAMA, 


—__+o2— 


“THe Times.’’—* GODPAPA.” 


JELIEVE me, I set out with every desire to sing 

) the praises of Mr. Pinero. He is always praise- 
worthy, for his admirers are right in proclaiming 
him a dramatist with brains—brains that can invent 
fresh combinations, figures droll and pathetic, phrases 
always witty, sometimes wise. If he has often made 
mistakes, they have ever been the mistakes of a 
clever man. The Times is choke-full of cleverness. 
But there is cleverness which consoles and cleverness 
which exasperates. I will not say that The Times 
exasperates me: that would be to take what its 
author calls an “unpretentious” piece too much to 
heart. But it would be useless to deny that it has got 
on my nerves; the dominant impression it leaves on 
my mind is one of irritation. This, I hasten to add, 
is of course no evidence against its being a master- 
piece ; many undoubted masterpieces leave me with 
the same impression—The Taming of the Shrew, for 
instance, and The Wild Duck. I confess I find it 
somewhat difficult to give good reasons for my 
irritation. The world calls other people's un- 
reasoning dislikes prejudices ; it calls its own instinct. 
For my part, I have no great fancy for either label, 
and shall, therefore, try to discover some sort of 
reason for my irritation. If I can find praise for 
Mr. Pinero by the way, so much the better. My 
own critical integrity will have been saved, and I 
shall have acquitted myself of my debt to a 
dramatist who, after all, has given us more intel- 
lectual stimulus and refreshment than any other 
English playwright of the day. 

To begin with, then, Mr. Pinero’s new piece is a fan- 
tastic comedy, and its fantasy is not kindly. It is, I 
hope, unnecessary for me to say Iam no sentiment- 
alist. There are quite enough playgoers of that sort 
among us, and playwrights who cater for them and 
their pocket-handkerchiefs. Give me a play taken 
straight from life, and it cannot be too brutally frank 
about the miseries and meannesses of life for me. I 
expect the realist to be absolutely impartial towards 
his personages; to send his footlights to gleam 
equally upon the just and the unjust. But when a 
playwright falls to inventing, to exaggerating and 
distorting the facts of life, when he steps from reality 
into fantasy, I expect him to do his spiriting gently, 
to be blithe and genial. If I am not to have the 
truth, then let the fiction at least be pleasant. Now 
Mr. Pinero’s fiction, The Times,(are we to find here, 
by the way, in this ironic suggestion the meaning of 
a title otherwise inexplicable ?), lacks charity. The 
playwright seems to me to have a contempt for his 
puppets; where they behave differently from real 
people they differ for the worse. Hence, I think, 
one reason for my vague feeling of irritation. 

But here I shall be met at the outset by the con- 
tention that Mr. Pinero’s personages are real people. 
I see several of my colleagues have already been 
declaring that they recognise these personages, and 
meet them everywhere. I give these gentlemen 
credit for keeping better company than they 





suppose. Where, I ask, have they met Egerton 
Bompas, M.P., the successful draper with fourteen 
shops, who has risen from Kennington to Haverstock 
Hill and from Haverstock Hill to Grosvenor Square, 
on the strength of a capacity which obviously would 
not suffice for the merest itinerant “tallyman” ? 
Bompas is not merely vulgar—there is, of course, no 
incongruity between vulgarity and success—he is (as 
Johnson, for other reasons, called Mrs. Pritchard) a 
vulgar idiot. He is more hysterical than his wife; 
falls at every moment into explosions of abortive 
rage: when his confidential adviser gets him out of 
a difficulty, says complacently, “I've done that”; 
cannot see through his own son, a besotted imbecile 
whom he describes as a “ good, clever lad” ; adopts 
a plan for bolstering up his credit which any sane 
person must see is foredoomed to failure; falls an 
easy prey to the first political adventurer who puts 
the screw on him—is, in short, as weak as water. 
Big asses, I am confident, do not make big drapers. 
What is the reason of the contradiction? Simply 
that the part has been written for Mr. Edward 
Terry, who excels in representing the helpless be- 
muddlement of a big ass. Bompas, then, is not real, 
he is fantastic. And the fantasy of the part is not 
generous. One loathes the fellow, and feels that, 
when his fraud has been discovered and he is allowed 
to resign his seat and retire into obscurity, he has 
been let off too cheaply. 

It seems, too, that some of my confréres have 
met Miss Cazalet, the lady-journalist “ financed” by 
“a dear, good friend in the City who believes in her,” 
the editress who manages the Morning Messenger in 
elaborate evening gowns and picks up “ copy” be- 
tween two sips of afternoon tea. Unlike the dear, 
good friend in the City, I do not believe in this lady- 
journalist. It is true, I have seen her once or twice 
lately on the stage, but I fancy she was born there. 
She, too, is an unpleasant piece of fantasy, and one 
loathes the woman. 

Has anyone ever met an Oxford undergraduate 
like young Howard Bompas, who “stays down” (to 
marry his landlady’s daughter in Wales) when he 
ought to be “up,” but who is apparently never re- 
ported as absent to his own father? Though he has 
picked up a little "Varsity slang, talks of being 
“ragged by the Warden,” and so forth, this is no 
Oxford man. They would not have him, even at one 
of the Halls. Here, again, is an ungenial figure of 
fantasy, and one loathes the boy. 

Who has ever met the Countess of Ripstow, a 
dame who stalks through the piece turning up her 
nose vulgarly at the vulgarities of the family she is 
going to let her son marry into, and in a perpetual 
terror lest her husband should consent to call upon 
them? I have often seen this figure in the s<etches 
of Mr. du Maurier, where she amuses me, but my 
amusement has never duped me into believing her to 
be the real grande dame. But the grossest unreality 
of all is the Irish member, Mr. Timothy McShane, 
who, on discovering the family-skeleton of the 
Bompases, exacts as the price for his keeping silence 
concerning it—what ? just think of it!—nothing less 
than Bompas’s political tergiversation from Toryism 
to Home Rule! This childish impossibility might 
pass in farce or in a comic-opera libretto of Mr. 
W.S. Gilbert’s—in such things one consents to barter 
one’s common-sense for a quantum of laughter. But 
in comedy there is no market for these bargains. It 
is needless, surely, to disclaim any political feeling 
in this matter. The dramatic critic, like “Punch” 
in the familiar anecdote, “has no politics.” Had 
the character been called the Marquis of Old Sarum 
or Lord Churcholph Randhill, it would have seemed 
to me as monstrously absurd. Once more, then, you 
have a figure of fantasy, and, once more, the fantasy 
is obtained by blackening the reality. 

An ingenious apologist for Mr. Pinero seeks to meet 
these objections in advance (which, by the way, I 
should have thought it superfluous to point out, had 
not the piece been accepted in many quarters as a 
genuine study of actual character) by dubbing The 
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Times a “caricature-comedy.” Very well; only, 
in that case, I say I expect the caricaturist to be 
genial. Compare Mr. Pinero’s parvenw and _ his 
crowd of satellites with Labiche’s, or even with 
H. J. Byron’s, and you will see at a glance what I 
mean. Note that I do not ask you to compare The 
Times with the archetype of its class, Le Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme, because Moliére’s caricature was as 
cruel as Mr. Pinero’s. All fun was cruel in the 
sixteenth century, but we live in the nineteenth, 
and this is one of the points in which (despite Mr. 
Couch’s correspondent) Art has “got on.” If Mr. 
Punch were as savage as Rowlandson, or even as his 
own earlier self, he would not lie on our drawing- 
room tables. 

If I were to probe still deeper into my feeling 
of irritation, I suspect I should come upon an in- 
stinctive dislike to the general theme of Mr. Pinero’s 
play. These eternal snobbery subjects depress me. 
There is plenty, and to spare, of snobbery in life, of 
course ; but literature, it seems to me, has always 
made too much of it. One has that feeling even 
about Thackeray, who certainly overworked the 
snobbery vein, much as Du Maurier overworked the 
zesthetes, and every farce-writer overworks the 
mother-in-law. If we are to have snobs in art, let 
them be heroic, glorious snobs, a Poirier, an Old 
Mel, a Richmond Roy. The mean snob has been 
overdone, has become just a little tiresome. A 
play full of snobs—Bompas, his wife, Lady Ripstow, 
Miss Cazalet—gives “ something too much of this.” 

Phew-w-w! Thank goodness, I have done with 
fault-finding! After all, The Times is full of good 
things, and when I see it again I dare say my dis- 
agreeable impression will be quite effaced. The 
Honourable Monty Trimble, paid family friend and 
social man-at-the-wheel of the Bompases, is a fresh 
and delightful figure, taken straight from life, 
and capitally played by Mr. Elliott. Mrs. Bompas, 
arrant snob though she is, is quite human and 
lovable, as played by Miss Fanny Brough, and when 
she kissed Lord Lurgashall I declare I envied 
that happy lordling. The dialogue is _ crisp, 
and fairly crackles with Pinerotic wit. There are 
some deliciously unconventional “curtains”; the 
whole technique of the piece, in fact, is a triumph. 
All, or nearly all, the parts are admirably played. 
The Times is bound to have an enormous circula- 
tion. 

At the Comedy they have produced a new farce 
by Messrs. F. C. Philips and Charles Brookfield which 
is an unavowed (why?) adaptation of Les Mariages 
Riches, a piece by M. Abraham Dreyfus produced at 
the Paris Vaudeville in 1876. It is just the sort of 
thing which the Comedy public (or, not to be phari- 
saical, most of us in certain after-dinner moods) like 
—an adroit suggestion of the improper. Once more 
Miss Lottie Venne is the innocently naughty heroine; 
once more Mr. Charles Hawtrey lies like truth. But, 
though it is true that the farce is on the old familiar 
lines, let us recognise gratefully that it contains 
neither a baby nor a pug-dog nor a mother-in-law. 
And (this between ourselves and out of earshot of 
the Noncon-——ahem !) it is extremely diverting. 

A. B. W. 








THE WEEK. 


—_—~oo—— 


THE appointment of CANON PAGET to the Deanery 
of Christ Church may tend to accentuate the 
character which the irony of fate has of late years 
attached to the foundation of the greatest of 
Erastians, its pious founder, HENRY VIII. A com- 
bined ecclesiastical and educational foundation, it 
has managed under the new Statutes to secure 
more ecclesiastical restrictions on its educational 
side than exist in any college. It has been the 
home of the greatest Anglican preacher and the 
greatest Anglican leader of the century; at least 








one representative of the philosophic side of advanced 
Anglicanism has been on its Governing Body; and 
CANON PAGET, besides making some mark as a 
preacher, has proved an excellent Professor of 
Pastoral Theology, and gained much of the influ- 
ence over the future clergy of the Church of England 
that was acquired by his predecessor in the Pro- 
fessorship, the present Bishop of Lincoln. The 
authorities not long ago imposed a distinct theological 
test in the case of a lectureship in arts; and there is 
always the possibility—though it is no more—that 
“the House” may become mainly an ecclesiastical 
seminary—the Anglican Mansfield or Manchester 
New College. However, there has long been an ele- 
ment—both among undergraduates and Dons—the 
traditions of which are anything but clerical. It is 
possible that the chief result may be to strengthen 
that tendency—so noticeable in Oxford in the present 
time—which finds expression in the College Mission 
in the East End of London. In both academical and 
political matters the new Dean is a decided Con- 
servative. He is a scholar of some distinction, and 
his views, for a High Churchman, are tolerably broad. 


THE Danish critic, M. GEORGE BRANDE, is re- 
garded in France as occupying a unique position in 


.European letters. He is one of the few foreigners 


capable of appreciating the French genius; and we 
are assured that in Germany, Russia, Poland, Italy, 
Holland, and England—indeed, in all places except 
France—M. BRANDE is “the supreme judge of con- 
temporary literature.” M. BRANDE has been very 
suggestively classifying contemporary French novel- 
ists. EpMOND DE GoNcoURT is the most delicate, 
the most penetrating of those psychologists who 
reach the soul through the nerves. ZoLa is the most 
powerful of those who employ a wide canvas and a 
big brush. He tries to make each of his novels 
a great, unique work, a cyclopean edifice, full 
of life, of light, of stench, and fume. DAUDET 
is the sensitive artist, dealing in smiles and 
tears. A charming grace is his chief talent. 
His sensibility is excessive; his sentimentality often 
insufferable; but he is a master of laughter and 
pathos. None of these, however, nor any former 
novelist, is so French as GUY DE MAUPASSANT. 
Compared with him, BouRGET is cosmopolitan. He 
is the Gaul among the great novelists: never cruel, 
like GoncoURT ; never prolix, like ZOLA; never senti- 
mental, like DAUDET. He is not as profound as any 
of these; but he is young, and the limits of his 
genius are not yet fixed. Above everything, he is 
always a classic—that is to say, always absolute 
master of his subject. 


THE public interest in the mystery of collabora- 
tion has been whetted by the announcement that 
Mr. KipLinG and Mr. BALESTIER had become yoke- 
fellows in running a novel in the Century Magazine, 
and the quidnunes will now be trying to distinguish 
between the handiwork of the two writers in the 
first three chapters of “The Naulahka.” Mr. 
KIPLinG is doubtless keeping himself in reserve for 
the Eastern part of the story, and in all likelihood 
appears only as editor of this instalment. The 
best method of collaboration is that in which one 
collaborateur devises the plot and the other does 
the writing. It is the only way in which to secure 
homogeneity of style and treatment. Nor is it an 
unfair division of labour. Some authors find the 
invention of a popular plot much more difficult than 
the mere writing of half a dozen novels. We do not 
mean to suggest that Messrs. KIPLING and BALESTIER 
are following this plan. It is, indeed, impossible that 
they should, if, as we suppose, Mr. BALESTIER has 
never been in India. 


Tue letter from CARLYLE to RUSKIN in the 
English Illustrated Magazine is in his fiercest style, 
and, consequently, the humour of it is Rabelaisian. 
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In his most savage moods CARLYLE really merits 
Mr. SWINBURNE’S nickname of St. THOMAS CoPpRos- 


TOM. RuskIN’s letter to GERARD is altogether in a 
different vein, and is full of the sweet reasonableness 
that characterises the vital portion of his teaching. 


Mr. Frovupe’'s concluding article on “ The Spanish 
Story of the Armada” in Longman’s is by far the 
most interesting of the three. Among the documents 
published by CAprarn Duro, Mr. FrovupDe’s authority, 
there is an extraordinary narrative by one CAPTAIN 
CUELLAR, which not only gives a clear account of the 
wreck of the Spanish galleons on the Irish coast, but 
a unique and curious picture of the Ireland of the 
time. CAPTAIN CUELLAR describes the habits and 
character of the people as if he were writing of a 
freshly discovered island in the New World; and 
his picture of the savage condition of the land is very 
like what was drawn by the intruding Saxon, and 
has been denounced as calumny. CUELLAR’S own 
adventures were of a most thrilling order. No roman- 
tic soldier of fortune, even in DuMAS, ever weathered 
such a variety of tribulation. 


WHEN it was known that Mr. FROUDE was at 
work on a supplementary volume to his history of 
England dealing with CATHARINE of Aragon, people 
were inclined to ask, “Why go back? Why not 
take up his history where he left off and carry it on 
to the death of ELizaABeTH?” Mr. FrRovpgs had his 
reasons. Much new matter bearing on the reign of 
Henry VIII. has come to light in England and on 
the Continent since his history appeared, which it 
became him to consider, as many of his positions 
have been pronounced untenable in the light of 
these later revelations. In “The Divorce of Catharine 
of Aragon” (LONGMANS), Mr. FROUDE, however, is 
not to be understood as replying to adverse criticism, 
but as adducing new facts and arguments which 
make for his own theories. 


THE edition, in two volumes, of PROFESSOR 
VILLARI's “ Life and Times of Niccolo Machiavelli,” 
translated by MADAME VILLARI, which MR, FISHER 
Unwin will shortly publish, is the first complete 
English version of the book. Mr. L. A. Burp, in his 
preface to the noble edition of “Il Principe” re- 
viewed in these columns last week, says that “ with- 
out VILLARI no one can safely take a single step” 
in the study of MACHIAVELLI; and this is VILLARI's 
work in extenso. The original translation in four 
volumes, produced between the years 1878-83, was 
—through no fault of author or translator—any- 
thing but perfect. As PRoressorR VILLARI observes 
in his preface to the forthcoming edition, it was 
“considerably shortened to suit the convenience of 
its publisher.” Two chapters were cut out bodily 
one of which was “a careful account of all that has 
been written and thought regarding MACHIAVELLI 
by critics of all countries at different times ”—and 
every document was suppressed. In these circum- 
stances, it is easy to understand how cordially 
PROFESSOR VILLARI fell in with Mr. UNwtn’s pro- 
posal to bring out a complete translation of his 
book. The whole translation has been revised 
again, and the author has been enabled to insert a 
few corrections in historical details. The “ Life,” 
taken together with the new edition of “Il Principe,” 
should assist us, in Lorp AcrTon’s words, “to 
redeem our long inferiority in Machiavellian 
studies.” 


M. SCHERER, it seems, once criticised unfavour- 
ably a book of Mr. GEORGE SAINTSBURY’S, and so 
when the latter was asked to translate some of the 
French critic’s essays he was glad of the oppor- 

Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 


London, they should buy Bryvayt & May's Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages. 











tunity of “raising a little pile of coals of fire on 
M. ScHERER’S defunct head.” This is, of course, 
not the sole reason for Mr. SAINTSBURY’S share 
in “Essays on English Literature, by Edmund 
Scherer” (Low). He judged such well-nourished 
and robust criticism as SCHERER’S particularly suit- 
able for English reading at the present day. The 
essays selected were indicated some years ago to MR. 
Stuart Rerp by the author himself as those in 
which he would like to be presented to the English 
public. 


A SOMEWHAT pathetic note is prefixed to the 
second volume of Mr. H. MorsE STEPHENS’ “ History 
of the French Revolution” (LONGMANS). He would 
fain have made his work better; but leisure is not at 
everyone's beck, and life is short and the future un- 
certain. So he must do what he can, and not what 
he would. Those, he says, who praise his work will 
never know what it has cost him; those who blame 
would hardly believe how far it falls short of the 
ideal he had steadily cherished and once hoped to 
attain. 

Messrs. SAMPSON Low, MARSTON & COMPANY 
have just completed arrangements with Mr. Wo. 


-BLAcKk for the publication in monthly volumes at 


half-a-crown of the whole of his novels. The 25 
volumes include those now published by MEssrs. 
MACMILLAN & Co., and they will be issued—begin- 
ning with “ A Daughter of Heth’’—in January next, 
in uniform and attractive form. Mr. BLACK is 
adding some finishing touches to the books, so that 
this promises to be the authoritative and standard 
edition of his works. 


Two new series of publications are announced by 
Messrs. PERCIVAL & Co., of which one, “ The Pocket 
Library of English Literature,” will be edited by 
Mr. GEORGE SAINTSBURY, and the other, “ Periods of 
European History,” by Mr. ARTHUR HASSALL. 


Mr. ELKIN MATHEWS will republish Mr. Oscar 
WILDE’s poems, which have been long out of print; 
and at the Kelmscott press Mr. WILLIAM Morris 
has in preparation an édition de luxe of MR. WILFRID 
Buiunt’s “ Love Lyrics and Songs of Proteus,” to 
which thirty-five new sonnets have been added. 





THe letters which Str EDWIN ARNOLD con- 
tributed to the Daily Telegraph during his journey 
to and from, and stay in, Japan, are published in a 
gorgeous illustrated volume by Messrs. LONGMANS 
& Co. 


Mr. WILLIAM CONNOR SYDNEY’s “England and 
the English in the Eighteenth Century” (WaRD & 
DOWNEY) consists of a series of short chapters em- 
bodying the results of a study of the manners, the 
customs, the daily life, the occupations, and the 
general social condition of the English people in the 
eighteenth century—an age which, in spite of its 
close proximity to that in which we live, and in 
spite of the many books which have been written to 
illustrate its history, is still, perhaps, more im- 
perfectly known and understood than any of those 
which immediately precede it. The book is in two 
compact library volumes. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes to the Critic about “ the 
roaring loom of time.” LOWELL used the expression 
of London, and the Times admired the felicity of the 
application. “ Argus” wishes to know who originated 
the phrase. He had a strong impression that it 
occurred somewhere in DE QUINCEY, who, as a Man- 
chester man, would naturally find a telling simile in 
the weird music of the roaring looms. Not finding 
it in De Quincey, he fished in what he considered 
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the likely waters of “ Guesses at Truth,” where he 
came tantalisingly near it in the counsel to states. 
men to give ear to “the distant rustling of the wings 
of Time.” Then he searched fruitlessly among the 
WORDSWORTH references in CRABB ROBINSON’s diary. 
Does “ Argus” ever read CARLYLE? 
“Tis thus at the rearing loom of Time I ply, 
And weave for God the garment thou seest him by,” 


is the conclusion of CARLYLE'S translation of the 
earth spirit’s song in “ Faust,” and occurs twice in 
“Sartor Resartus.” 


BJ6ORNSTJERNE BJGRNSON, the famous Norwegian 
writer, is also (one of our Northern correspondents 
writes) a fervent politician—is, in fact, one of the 
most influential men in the Radical party, and no 
doubt their most popular orator. But the politician 
cannot quite forget the poet, and his ideal views are 
occasionally somewhat incompatible with sound and 
rational politics. BséRNsoN has recently stated 
that if Russia wanted an ice-free port on the 
Norwegian coast and a railway through the inter- 
vening portion of Norway, he should say let her 
have them. Why should a line on the map put a 
stop to that charity and love we owe one another ? 
This BJORNSON was prepared to repeat, over and 
over again, until it became the opinion of the Nor- 
wegian people. Judging from the manner in which 
his partisans have received this statement, he may, 
however, grow weary of repeating it before it has 
become a national article of faith. 


Dr. FRITHIOF NANSEN’S ship for his forthcoming 
and much-debated Arctic expedition is (says our 
correspondent) now well in hand at ARCHER'S ship- 
yard in Laurvik, and an engine of 150 h.-p. will be 
supplied by the AKER ENGINEERING CoMPANY. The 
gallant explorer is as confident as ever, and no 
hostile criticism is likely to shake his pluck or his 
faith in a safe consummation of his plan. In the 
meantime he divides his time between sport and 
literary work. The other day he shot an elk, and 
the two first parts of his book about the Esquimaux 
have quite recently appeared. 








THE POLITICAL SITUATION IN NORWAY 
AND THE PENDING ELECTION. 





COPENHAGEN, October 26th, 1891, 


TFNHE present Parliamentary Election in Norway is 

undoubtedly the keenest struggle of its kind 
which has ever been fought in the country since its 
union with Sweden in the year 1814. An unprece- 
dented agitation has been going on throughout the 
country, and it is admitted on all sides that the 
results of the election may be fraught with the 
gravest political issues. 

The union between Norway and Sweden has never 
been one of great affection—rather a marriage de 
convenance, and, as is generally the case with 
unions of this kind, there is not very much love 
lost between the contracting parties. Although 
closely allied in extraction, in language, etc., the 
people of Sweden and Norway, the “ brother peoples,” 
as they are wont to call each other officially, are 
markedly different in temper and tastes. The 
typical Swede is polished and easy-going, apt to see 
things in a rosy light; whereas the Norwegian is of 
a sterner cast, a little gruff perhaps, with an inclina- 
tion to be overbearing, and extremely pleased with 
and proud of all things Norwegian. The present 
political crisis can in various ways be traced to the 
different characteristics of the two nations, and it is 
impossible to foretell what bearing it is destined to 
have upon their future relations. 

When the Stang Government was so unexpect- 
edly overthrown and the Steen Government—not 
without some trouble—had been formed, the Left 





probably found themselves pushed to the front 
quite soon enough for their own liking. Nor have 
they—the “ Norwegians,” the “ Nationalists,” the 
“pure Left,” as they are called, claiming for them- 
selves the two former names—had sufficient time to 
consolidate their party or to thoroughly overhaul 
their electioneering programme. The last ten, or, 
in fact, the last seven or eight years, have brought 
about undreamt-of changes in Norwegian politics, 
and the old order of things has departed, probably 
for ever. The Conservative majority of the good 
old days has had to confront an active, not to say 
aggressive, opposition, who hold some very good 
cards, although they do not always handle them as 
would a more experienced player. 

To begin with, their programme is too bulky: a 
separate Norwegian Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
direct taxation, and universal suffrage, are three 
such sweeping reforms that it is a piece of political 
extravagance to serve them all at the same meal. 
They seem, however, to suit the electoral palate well 
enough, dished up as they are with a strong season- 
ing of national independence and general Liberalism. 
The question of a separate Norwegian Minister 
for Foreign Affairs is the clow of the present 
political position, although in reality the weakest 
point, probably, in the whole programme. There 
is no apparent necessity for this innovation, 
and even its most fervent admirers—among whom is 
Dr. Sigurd Ibsen, the son of Henrik Ibsen—may 
have some trouble in explaining its feasibility. 
Two countries, united under one king, each with 
their independent foreign department and minister, 
would be an arrangement pregnant with endless 
complications. The Conservative party say it is 
simply synonymous with the severance of the union 
between the two countries. The Left hold the 
opposite view, but the most outspoken admit 
that although they do not wish the union with 
Sweden to be broken, they would view the separa- 
tion of the two countries with complacency. No 
doubt they would. There is too much of the inde- 
pendent Republican spirit within many a Norseman 
—though it may be latent—and too little Royalist 
affection for the House of Bernadotte, for it to be 
otherwise. There is hardly any likelihood of the Left 
securing a sufficient majority in the new Storthing 
to carry this point—i.e., the appointment of a Nor- 
wegian Minister for Foreign Affairs—and even if 
they did, Sweden would not agree to it, so the 
question may not have much direct practical im- 
portance, but it is an excellent question for an 
election. 

Although the suffrage in Norway may require 
extension, the country cannot be considered ripe for 
universal suffrage—in which some of the leaders do 
not seem indisposed to include females. Continental 
countries so often forget that they have not had 
that magnificent schooling of centuries of Parlia- 
mentary government to which England owes so 
much of her political maturity. Of course universal 
suffrage would strengthen most materiaily the Left; 
but as the party seems somewhat deficient in ballast 
even now, there is no telling how far a reform of this 
magnitude would not carry it. Direct taxation is, 
perhaps, the least important in this trio, and can be 
dismissed without further comment. 

Against the Left, the Conservatives, supported to 
some extent by the Moderates, bring their logical 
reasoning, their negative protest, and a somewhat 
meagre positive programme: proportional repre- 
sentation and gradual development, from a Norwe- 
gian point of view, of the ever-vexed diplomatic 
question, their desideratum being a joint Minister 
for Foreign Affairs. They have, however, not con- 
ducted their campaign as circumspectly as they 
might, having raised an unnecessarily strong protest 
against the more excessive “ national” demands of 
the Left, whereby the latter party have only got 
additional wind in their sails. The smaller section 
of Moderates is the remnant of a once mighty army, 
destined to being further reduced. 
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At the time of writing it is still impossible to 
foretell the definite results of the pending election, 
and no important changes have occurred since the 
last particulars were published in THE SPEAKER. 
It may be that the greatest surprises are over, and 
that the remaining districts may, on the whole, 
return representatives of the same political views 
as held by the former members. So much is, how- 
ever, certain—the result of the present election is 
bound to greatly advance the cause of Liberalism 
in Norway. 


A FEW BEGINNINGS. 
I.—THE ADVENTURE OF THE CARPET-BAG. 

{OME ten years ago, when London was shaken 
K) with fears of the Irish dynamiters, and while 
yet the constabulary enjoyed the citizens’ esteem, 
there was in the Metropolitan Police-force a young 
man of great personal beauty and engaging manners 
whom a disappointment in love had driven to re- 
nounce his estates and hide himself under the name 
of “.153 A.” 

It happened, one placid August night, that this 
youth (whose beat led him along the south side of 
Trafalgar Square) was standing with his back to the 
statue of King Charles and admiring the play of 
moonlight on the fountains, when he saw a dark 
figure emerge from the Strand and swiftly gliding 
beneath the stone figure of Sir Henry Havelock, 
disappear at the foot of Nelson’s column, behind the 
lion which faces the Grand Hotel. As this figure not 
only carried a large carpet-bag but bore a striking 
resemblance, even at a distance, to the Fenians of 
Mr. Tenniel’s admirable cartoons, our constable 
felt warranted in following; and darting swiftly 
round the lion, apprehended the Unknown in the 
act of setting down the bag at the very foot of 
the column. In the struggle that ensued, the bag 
(which was old, and moth-eaten) parted in two, dis- 
gorging thirteen large bundles of manuscript, each 
tied in a pale blue ribbon. Our hero, who had 
looked for something more formidable, concealed his 
chagrin with an effort, and remarked that these 
would have to be examined by Colonel M——, Her 
Majesty's Inspector of Explosives. . 

“You promise me that?” said the Unknown, in a 
tremulous voice not destitute of refinement. 

“I do.” 

“Pray, is Colonel M— 
gence?” 

“He has risen to his present position, I believe, 
by mere force of natural talent, unassisted by the 
influence of powerful or wealthy relatives, or by 
those low arts of time-serving and flattery which 
have so often helped ineptitude up the ladder of 
preferment.” 

“In that case,” said the Unknown, laying down 
his blunderbuss, tearing the bunch of shamrock 
from his hat and removing his mask and long upper 
lip, “ my purpose is accomplished.” 

He turned a frank and handsome countenance 
upon the constable and remarking, “It is necessary 
that you should know my history,” proceeded to 
address him as follows :— 


a gentleman of intelli- 


Il._-THE STORY OF THE PAWN-TICKETS. 


Iam a young and unsuccessful Author, and have 
merely employed my present disguise in the hope of 
exciting enough suspicion to ensure that my works 
shall be read by at least one intelligent man. In 
this, if I may trust you, I am likely to be successful. 
The story of my misfortunes, sir, dates from a foggy 
evening in October which found me at the foot of 
Arundel Street, designing to return by the Under- 
ground Railway to my parents’ roof in South Ken- 
sington. I was reading for the Bar at that time, and 
the fascination of my studies had kept me late at the 
Inner Temple. 

As | was stepping across to enter the Temple 
Station, a man passed me hurriedly in the fog. I 





searcely remarked him at the time: but after pro- 
ceeding a few paces, he stopped, turned and came 
back to me. 

“T beg your pardon,” said he, “ but Iam Melhuish, 
of Balliol, and being about to drown myself, thought 
I would say good-bye, for the sake of old ac- 
quaintance.” 

Melhuish and I had known each other slightly at 
Oxford, where I had always found his conversation 
agreeable, coloured as it was by a familiarity with 
the world unusual in a youth of his age. Since 
taking my degree, however, I had neither seen nor 
heard of him. I naturally paused, therefore, and 
inquired the reasons which had driven him to take 
this desperate resolution. 

“If you are really anxious to know,” he said, 
“take this envelope. It contains three pawn-tickets, 
and the pawnbroker’s address is written on the out- 
side. The articles may be redeemed for the sum of 
eighteen-pence, if your curiosity does not refuse the 
extravagance, and they will tell you all.” 

I took the envelope, and finding it was useless to 
dissuade my acquaintance from his purpose, shook 
hands somewhat hastily, as I heard the Earl’s Court 
train approaching. 

For some days after, in the ardour of my legal 
studies, I forgot all about Melhuish: till, happening 
to turn out the contents of my breast-pocket in 
search of an old letter, I came on the envelope, and 
determined upon my next half-holiday to acquaint 
myself further with his history. 

The cabman and I spent a considerable time in 
hunting for the pawnbroker's shop, which we dis- 
covered at length in a dingy little street to the 
north of Ratcliff Highway. On approaching it, how- 
ever, we found a small crowd gathered before the 
door, under the three brass balls, and the master of 
the shop in his doorway, beating his breast and 
giving expression, by tears and groans, to the 
liveliest sorrow. 

Conduct so unusual among pawnbrokers, whom I 
had been led to consider a comparatively unemotional 
class, prompted me to inquire into its causes. 

“Sir,” said the fellow, “if only to warn you 
against lending a too-ready ear to the whisperings 
of delusive hope, I will tell you my story, with which 
you are clearly unacquainted ” :— 


Ill.—TuHre MYSTERY OF THE BATH-CHAIR. 


My uncle, Israel Ben-hadad, whose misfortunes I 
am now employed in bewailing, is gifted with a 
flexible tenor voice, which until recently he was 
accustomed to exercise with considerable effect in 
the Oratorios at the Crystal Palace. 

It happened a few weeks ago that a rich mer- 
chant of this city, who had been lunching at his 
club in Pall Mall and wished to return to his place 
of business, hailed a Bath-chair and was driven off, 
watched by a score of eyes from the club-windows : 
for he was extremely popular, not only on account 
of his wealth, but also by reason of his engaging 
manners and the air of bonhomie with which he 
treated his fellow-men, no matter to what class of 
society they belonged. 

In that particular form of vehicle which is 
called a Bath-chair, the driver, as you doubtless 
know, proceeds with his back turned to the occupant 
of the carriage. 

Imagine, then, the chairman's dismay when on 
arriving at Lombard Street, in the City, he looked 
round for the first time and discovered that his chair 
was empty ! 

Handbills were immediately issued giving a minute 
description of the merchant. For six weeks, how- 
ever, nothing was heard of him; and the detectives 
engaged on the case were completely at fault, when 
they received an anonymous letter containing the 
following words, and no more :— 


“SEARCH IN THE BATH-CHAIR!” 


The writing, however, was that of an uneducated 
person, and so indistinct that the detectives read it— 
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“SEARCH IN THE BACH CHOIR!” 


Remembering that, at the time, the famous Bach 
Choir was giving a series of performances at the 
St. James’s Hall, they posted in haste to that 
place of entertainment, and at once discovered 
among the singers a man who bore the most 
extraordinary resemblance to the missing merchant. 
That man was my uncle. He was carried from the 
stage in triumph by the overjoyed detectives, who 
were about to install him without delay in the 
enjoyment of a fortune sufficient for a monarch, 
when the Bath-chairman stepped forward and said— 

“My friends, you are mistaken: this is not the 
man. And to prove that I am correct in my 
surmise it will be necessary that I begin by telling 
you 

.1V.—Tue Story oF THE FALSE Bortrom. 


“Many years ago, when, as an official of the 
Salvation Army, I was painfully acquiring the gift 
of seeing with the back of my head———” 


The young Policeman at this point interrupted 
the course of a narrative which he felt bound to 
condemn. 

“Excuse me,” he said, “but I fancy I divine 
the causes of your ill-success as an author. The 
tendency of fiction nowadays is to treat life realistic- 
ally——” 

“But I assure you these events really happened.” 

“Doubtless; but the real and the realistic are 
very different things.” 

“Can you illustrate the difference?” 

“T think I can. Look,” said the constable point- 
ing down towards the grey facade of Whitehall, 
now bathed in silver moonshine. “ You remember 
what happened outside those windows two centuries 
and a half ago?” 

*T do,— 


‘ He nothing common did, or mean, 
Upon that memorable scene’ 7 





“ Quite so: that’s because it was a real scene. If 
King Charles had done anything common or mean 
he would have made it realistic. But come, it is 
high time we were at Marlborough Street.” 

Q. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





MR. RHODES AND THE AFRICANDER BOND. 

Dear Str,—At the Cireuit Court held at Victoria West on 
the 25th and 26th September last before a Duteh jury, a Dutch 
farmer, Husselmann by name, was charged with a horrible 
assault on a little coloured boy. The evidence was complete ; 
the crime was not even denied, nevertheless the jury returned a 
verdict of “ Not Guilty!” The Judge (Mr. Justice Laurence) 
sent them back to reconsider their verdict, but without avail, 
and they were dismissed after a scathing reprimand from the 
Bench. Mr. Advocate Collinson, who very ably handled the 
ease for the Crown, has been instructed to report to the 
Attorney-General, and a new trial will pretty certainly set right 
this most scandalous, but by no means unprecedented, mis- 
carriage of justice. 

This is one fact: here is another. In the course of the 
debate in the House of Assembly last session on the “ Stock 
and Produce Theft Repression Bill,” a member pointed out that 
the fencing of farms, so far from repressing theft, would 
facilitate it, because the farmer, relying on the fence, would 
relax his personal supervision. Whereupon Mr. Cecil Rhodes 
rose in his place as Premier, and proposed to remedy this defect 
in the D’'l by treating the mere presence of a trespasser inside a 
fenced tarm as eo facto proof that he was there with intent to 
steal; thus laying on the accused, as in the Diamond Trade Act, 
the burden of proving his innocence. Happily not all the 
Members of the House have been equally debauched by the 
Diamond Trade Act, and the iniquitous system of secret police 
created to enforce it, and received the Premier's topsy-turvy 
notions of justice with a smile. A fenced farm, it must be 
understood, is an expanse of wild veldt, often many square miles 
in area, encircled with a wire carried on posts set at wide 
intervals, and as the Cape Times remarked in animadverting on 
Mr. Rhodes’s proposal, even a reputable Quaker would be hard 





set to prove his innocence if charged with intent to steal, on the 
bare ground of being found in such an enclosure. 

I report these two incidents—the one showing the racial 
injustice of the Dutch towards the native, the other the forensic 
crookedmindedness of our Premier—not for the sake of the 


frisson of amazement they must excite in any sane-minded man, 


but because they bring to daylight the mischief which lurks in a 
certain piece of legislation with which this Colony is threatened, 
and which will need for the averting of it all the help of Eng- 
lish public opinion, I refer to the project which Mr. Hofmeyr, 
leader of the Africander Bond, brought before the House of 
Assembly last session for the purpose of neutralising the native 
franchise. The London Times has already sounded a seasonable 
alarm, which the friends of liberty and fair-dealing will do well 
to heed. Mr. Hofmeyr’s project was not accepted, but a resolu- 
tion was carried at the instance of the Premier by 45 against 22 
instructing the Government to consider during the recess 
whether any such legislation is required. Mr. Hofmeyr ac- 
cepted the resolution, because, as he significantly remarked, “ the 
result would be all the same ”—the virtual disfranchisement of 
the native races. 

A few words now to explain the political situation, and the 
grounds of Mr. Hofmeyr’s confidence in the ultimate success of 
his poe His alliance with the Africander Bond stands 
chief among the means whereby Mr. Rhodes is carrying into 
effect the dubious politico-financial schemes—Chartered Com- 
pany, Diamond Monopoly, United States of South Afriea—which 
form the pillars of his reputation. This alliance is threatening 
to become insecure. Without citing names unknown on your 
side, I may say that the pioneers of the Bond, distrustful from 
the outset of the Rhodes- Hofmeyr pact, and brought to tolerate 
it only by the great personal influence of their leader, have 
latterly grown more and more impatient as they have witnessed 
what they regard as the decadence of the political supremacy of 
the Bond and its subordination to the personal ambitions of Mr. 
Rhodes. This impatience and distrust grew to a head on the 
recent occasion of the intended Boer trek into the territory 
claimed by the Chartered Company, and its summary repression 
yy President Kriiger at the bidding of Mr. Rhodes. Thereupon 

r. Hofmeyr, recognising that if the solidarity of the Bond is 
to be maintained some speedy earnest must be given that its 
supremacy is unimpaired, and the realisation of its aims is in due 
progress, brought in his measure for the virtual extinction of the 
native franchise, 

No more skilful bait could have been selected. The political 
subjection of the despised black stands first in the programme of 
the Boer, while his enfranchisement has confessedly no place in 
Mr. Rhodes’s. Mr. Rhodes sees in the integrity and allegiance 
of the Bond the indispensable conditions of his own success, and 
if this integrity and this allegiance can be purchased by his 
advocacy of the Bond’s designs on the native vote, he will deem 
the purchase a cheap one. How feeble his interest in the safe- 
guards of civil liberty the incident related earlier in this letter 
will show. That his support of a measure aimed at the political 
equality of the coloured citizen will lose him the two most able 
and reputable members of his Cabinet—the Attorney-General 
and the Colonial Seeretary—will count for little with him, set 
against the enthusiastic following of the Bond. 

I enclose a copy of the protest which has been lodged with 
the High Commissioner by the leaders of the frustrated Boer 
trek into Banyailand. It evidences the tension which just now 
exists between Mr. Rhodes and a section of the Dutch party, 
and the urgency of some such solatium as his promised support 
of Mr. Hofmeyr’s project if he is to regain the conditio sine 
qué non of his own schemes, namely, the entire allegiance of 
the Africander Bond.—I am, dear sir, very truly yours, 

J. 


Kimberley, South Africa, 5th October, 1891. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. 


Srr,—The letters you have printed disparaging University 
Extension Lectures come with surprise to us in the North. 
Since 1882 I have organised courses of such lectures in Ancoats, 
the one workshop part of this city, and a dreary, dismal district. 
Our audiences are large, from 400 to, say, 100, and certainly 
showing an average of 250, and they are nearly all men. We 
are not exceptional, I know, although we have some peculiar 
advantages. The programme of our winter’s work consists of 
twenty-four Sunday afternoon lectures and music to audiences, 
mostly men, ranging from 500 to 1,000. For week-nights we 
have four Extension Courses and a Dramatic Shakspere recital, 
by Professor Stirling, of Owens, Rev. Hndson Shaw, of 
Oxford, Mr. R. G. Moulton, of Cambridge, and Mr. Brandram, 
who may be reckoned of Oxford too. My experience is a long 
and varied one, and I have been diligently lectured to for over 
ten years as chairman and constant attender of this educational 
experiment among workfolk, and yet I still remain an enthusiast 
for University Extension. At the last summer meeting I was 
in Keble College for a week with sixteen of our men. We had 
enjoyed and been benefited by the lectures and examinations, 
but our crowning pleasure was to live in a college at Oxford and 
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just have a little taste of that inspired and inspiring place. We 
seem likely to go on with all this, although some of us are con- 
scious of the sneers of superior persons. Most sensible people, 
however, seem glad that we and others in such large numbers 
have cultivated our liking in such a direction. All our effort 
in Ancoats has been to give our people nothing but the best in 
literature, art, music, and good-fellowship. In my opinion, 
nothing else is worth striving for, and, so far, we may fairly say 
we have succeeded.—-I am, ete.. CHARLES ROWLEY, 

Hon. Secretary Ancoats Recreation Society. 

Manchester, October 19th, 1891. 


Srr,— Your correspondent ‘ Listener and Lecturer” makes 
certain sweeping assertions about the Oxford University Ex- 
tension lectures. It may be worth while examining them with 
a view to testing his accuracy and impartiality. 

First, then, he declares that the lectures fail to reach the 
working classes; and, instead, are exploited by the “ young 
person.” Generally speaking, this is true of the southern 
counties, where the artisan is not far removed from the level of 
the agricultural labourer. But your correspondent must have 
devoted singularly little attention to any but the personal aspect 
of the question if he is unaware that on this point there is the 
widest possible difference between south and north. In the 
north the support given by the artisans has been the most 
striking feature of the whole movement. “Listener and 
Lecturer” may find enlightenment in the experience of Mr. 
Hudson Shaw, or of Dr. Roberts, the present secretary to the 
London University Extension. 

It seems equally short-sighted to imply that the lectures are 
wasted if the “ young person” attends in any large numbers. 
The “ young persons” of this generation will be the mothers of 
the next, and their intellectual standard will have a profound 
influence on the habits of mind of our suecessors. This is the 
only means of culture for a large number of those whose 
edueation has stopped too soon. 

Secondly, “Listener and Lecturer” has spoken without 
hook as to the incapacity of the lecturers, “ youthful B.A.’s just 
out of the undergraduate shell, whose chief recommendation is 
the friendship of the Extension Secretary or of the Secretary's 
friends.” 

I have before me this year’s list of Extension lecturers. 
They number forty-two men and one lady—an accomplished and 
experienced lecturer. Of the forty-two, two are members of 
scientifie societies, not graduates of Oxford. Of the remaining 
forty no less than twenty-six are M.A.’s. Of the fourteen 
B.A.’s three are, to my knowledge, of many years’ standing, 
senior to some of the masters who have paid their money and 
received the Vice-Chancellor’s transforming touch. Two more 
are Fellows of their colleges—possibly, therefore, of more than 
average capacity. There are left only nine who can possibly 
fall under “ Listener’s” category, and only five—not one in 
eight of the whole staff—are, in fact, young enough to appear in 
the list of junior lecturers. 

Now, it is quite possible that some of this large staff may 
not be first-class lecturers, although the test excludes nearly 
fifty per cent. of the applicants. But to balance one local 
experience by another: in this little south-country town, four 
successive years have brought us lecturers each more excellent 
than the last. 

As for the imputation of personal favouritism on the part of 
the Extension Secretary, anyone who knows Mr. Sadler will 
treat the mere suggestion with the contempt it deserves.—I 
remain, sir, your obedient servant, LEONARD HUXLEY. 

Charterhouse, Godalming, October 22nd, 1891. 


REALITY AND REALISM. 


S1r,— Most of your readers, I imagine, will be ready to thank 
your two able contributors, “ A. B. W.” and “Q,” for the in- 
struction, as well as entertainment, they have afforded in their 
friendly passage of arms. It will appear to most writers a con- 
venient thing to regard realism as the technical term for reality 
in art, interpreting “ reality” to be that which happens “ ninety- 
nine cases in a hundred.” Even the subjective + ae which 
modifies each individual's impressions and catalogue of facts to 
which “ Q” refers in this week's interesting Causerie, need not 
seriously modify the general statemenit. 

But if we are to have a real Realism, I think “ A. B. W.” 
must enlarge his general statement. For if I have followed his 
vigorous exposition rightly, he restricts his realism to the treat- 
ment of the selected theme. The dénowement must jump with 
the law of the “ninety-nine in a hundred.” But what of the 
theme itself? Is there no law of the ninety-nine in a hundred 
which governs its selection for artistic treatment? Because, if 
there is, then a vast deal of the stuff that is to-day labelled 
Realism has no right to the name. For let us fain hope that the 
“ adulttre usuel” is “ usuel” only in the gross pages of our fin 
de sitcle literature, and not in the actual lives of men and 
women. If Art must have its realism, at least let the realism 
stand four-square: let it be a realism of the material as well as 





of the pattern which the artist, literary or other, chooses to give 
it.—Yours faithfully, W. P. 
Crouch Hill, Oct. 21st, 1891. 





A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 


Tue Speaker OFFIcE, 
Friday, October 30th, 1891. 

\ Y audience may, or may not, remember that 
4 some while ago I ventured to speak of Mr. 
Howells’s little volume, “ Criticism and Fiction.” It 
seems that my remarks have displeased Mr. Howells: 
and his rejoinder is printed in the new (November) 
number of Harper's Magazine. It has—if I may say 
so—one slight defect; which is, that Mr. Howells 
takes this same opportunity to pluck quite angther 
goose with Mr. Theodore Watts, and the feathers of 
the two birds get somewhat mixed. Indeed, towards 
the close of the operation the air is so thick with 
fluff and feathers that I can excuse Mr. Howells for 
failing to perceive that my one question—my ex- 
plicit challenge—has been left unanswered. 


It may be with reason that Mr. Howells says 
“Mr. Quiller-Couch seems to speak from rather a 
wide-spread ignorance of the facts.” Let me grant 
it. But surely ignorance has often been considered 
a fair excuse for asking a question. It was just a 
plain and simple question into which my causerie 
resolved itself, and [I put it in my last paragraph. I 
had been reading, in Mr. Howells’s book, that in their 
range and tendency American novels are, for the 
most part, admirable (p. 124); that they exhibit a 
disposition to regard human life without the literary 
glasses so long thought desirable, and to see char- 
acter, not as it is in fiction, but as it abounds 
outside of all fiction (ibid.); that they deal, at 
their worst, with comparatively new interests 
and motives (p. 78); that in America, where 
the race has gained a height never reached before 
(p. 183), this eminence enables more men than ever 
before to see how, even in America, vast masses of 
men were sunk in misery that must grow every day 
more hopeless, or embroiled in a struggle for mere 
life that must end in enslaving and imbruting them: 
that Art is beginning to find out that if it does not 
make friends with Need, it must perish (p. 184); that 
the arts must become democratic, and then we shall 
have the expression of America in art (p. 140). 


Reading this, and also that “the whole field of 
human experience was never so nearly covered by 
imaginative literature in any age as in this,” while 
“ American life especially is getting represented with 
unexampled fulness” (p. 143), I felt what Mr. 
Howells has since hinted —that I must be very 
ignorant: for I knew of no American novel (with 
the exception—let me whisper it softhy—of “ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin”) that had gone to Need and made 
friends with it, or to Toil (which, after all, occupies 
a biggish corner of “ the whole field of human expe- 
rience”) and made a theme of it. And so I asked 
Mr. Howells—* Will you,” I said, “ tell me the name 
of a single American novel of high merit which deals 
with toil, or with poverty, in the first instance ?” 

Mr. Howells has not yet furnished me with that 
name. 


But I was wrong in saying that he had given me 
no answer at all. He gives me, indeed, two columns 
of answer, all written in terms of very graceful satire. 
Only I wish he had printed different portions of his 
satire in different types, so that I might know which 
portion was directed against me and which against 
his fellow-countrymen. For nobody is more keenly 
aware than Mr. Howells how easily the subtleties of 
American writing are missed by his good kin beyond 
the seas, whose thumb-fingered apprehension requires 
something gross and palpable for its assurance of 
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reality (p. 125). He knows—who better ?—that if 
we perceive them at all, it is as something vague 
and diaphanous, something that filmily wavers before 
our sense and teases us (ibid.); that the inhabitant 
of his own continent breathes a rarefied and nimble 
air full of shining possibilities and promises, which 
the fog-and-soot-clogged lungs of us less-favoured 
islanders struggle in vain to fill themselves with 
(p. 126). And therefore I wish that he had found it 
in his heart to help me with a few italics. 





Without them I can only guess—and Mr. Howells 
will forgive me if I go absurdly wrong—by help of 
sympathy. If I may judge by what his books have 
taught me of him, then I guess that my question 
has not wholly failed to touch him, and that he 
wishes in the depths of his heart he could give it 
another answer. It is a pretty reply, no doubt, 
that “ Americans know enough of toil in their own 
persons, and don’t want to be told about it by 
novelists”; that “anything about it in literature is 
to them as coal is to Newcastle, or corn-bread to a 
Kentuckian. They have had enough of it. : 
They know that in a nation that honours toil, the 
toiler is socially nothing, and that he is going from 
bad to worse quite as if the body politic had no in- 
terest in him. What they would like would be some 
heroic workman who superhumanly triumphs over 
his environment and marries the boss’s daughter and 
lives idle and respected ever after. . . . The life of 
toil will do very well for nations which do not honour 
toil, to read about; but there is something in the very 
reverence we (sc. Americans) have for it that renders 
the notion of it repulsive enough to us....” This 
is the outburst I have provoked in the man who 
wrote : “ Truth, which has succeeded to the highest 
mission of romance, paints the victims of society as 
they are, and bids the world consider them not be- 
cause they are beautiful and virtuous, but because 
they are ugly and vicious, cruel, filthy, and only not 
altogether loathsome because the divine can never 
die out of the human.” 





And I am well content that our small differences 
should be effaced by such an explosion. Nor when 
the question concerns issues so big ought a mere 
individual to complain if, in the confusion, he is held 
up by mistake to the indignation of a continent, 
when really he is on Mr. Howells’s side. And yet 
an irrational desire to stand well with Mr. Howells 
prompts me to point out that, as I have from boy- 
hood honoured America, as not a few of my best 
friends have been Americans, and as I cannot get rid 
of the old feeling of kinship, so, believing that the 
“democratic movement in fiction would be a great 
movement, and seeing the beginnings of it in other 
countries, I looked to America with a peculiar eager- 
ness. 





There was ignorance, perhaps, in this eagerness : 
and perhaps, irritated by something complacent in 
Mr. Howells’s abuse of England, I spoke impatiently. 
But I claim at least the motive was not petty. I 
cannot, for one, care two straws whether honour be 
spelled with or without. a “u,” so long as the two 
words designate one thing. “If it should come to 
that pass,” says Mr. Howells, “we notify to them 
(sc. the English) that not only will the American 
parlance become the English language, but it will be 
spelled according to Noah Webster.” Perhaps it will. 
Indeed, owing to certain restrictions which our 
cousins have seen fit to place upon their new Copy- 
right Act, I think it very probable. But, upon my 
soul, it doesn’t strike me as a question which ought 
to keep any healthy man awake in his bed. 





And almost as trivial seems the question whether 
the Americans have a “national” literature or not. 
Some Englishmen have seen fit to chide America for 
the lack of it—why, Heaven only knows. On the 
other hand Mr. Howells retorts, “It appears to us 








that at this stage of the proceedings there is no 
such thing as nationality in the highest literary 
expression.” What, exactly, Mr. Howells under- 
stands by “this stage of the proceedings” is a 
mystery until you have realised that he is one 
of those gentlemen who think that art is always 
“getting on.” That is a point I should like to 
discuss with him—a point which is (I submit) a great 
deal more important than that of “ nationality” 
in literature. When Mr. Howells says, “I would 
have our American novelists be as American as they 
unconsciously can,” I conceive him to mean simply 
that they should tell the truth as they see it, and in 
the language by which they can best convey it. 
And this, of course, is wholly wise advice: for to 
imitate Gogol if you want to describe American 
life; or Bjérnson, if you want to describe French 
life; or de Maupassant, if you want to describe 
English life, is not to mistake “nationality” but 
to mistake truth. 





English fiction is dead, or at least comatose—so 
Mr. Howells has announced again and again. I do 
not choose to assert in answer that he “ speaks from 
rather a widespread ignorance of the facts.” That 
is an easy retort: but in disputation, as I under- 
stand the art, certain things are taken for granted 
to start with—as, for instance, that your adversary 
is honest and well-informed. But before engaging 
Mr. Howells on this point—as I will gladly do—I 
would like him to read two novels that have been 
published in this country within the last few days. 
One is Mr. Barrie’s “ Little Minister;” the other 
Lanoe Falconer’s “Cecilia de Noel.” On the latter 
I hope to say something next week. «A, 1. Q. C. 








REVIEWS. 


RENAN’S HISTORY OF ISRAEL, 
Historre pu Pevprte v’Israet. Par Ernest Renan. Tom? III 
Paris: Calmann Lévy. 1891. 
History or tHe Peorre or Israet. By Ernest Renan. Third 
Division. London: Chapman & Hall. 1891. 





Y what mysterious Nemesis has the greatest 
master of French style—and we all know le style 

c'est Uhomme—fallen into the hands of a translator 
who seems to know little of French, or English, or the 
terminology or the subject of the book? Renan is 
nothing if not an artist in nwances, but in this English 
version all his fine shadows and gradations are lost. 
The effect is often most grotesque. “ Dés l’époque 
déja passablement philosophique” is rendered “From 
the period already possessing a certain dose of philo- 
sophy.” “La lutte contre cette antinomie”’ be- 
comes “the struggle against this autonomy.” “Il 
est surprenant qu'il soit resté dans le canon” is 
done into “it is astonishing that it should have been 
allowed to remain among the canon books.” “ Les 
temps anciens, méme ceux d’Ezéchias,” is given as 
“in the old times, even in those of Ezekiel,” though 
the translator had had before him, again and again, 
the two names, Ezéchias and Ezéchiel. When a 
French and English word agree in spelling they are 
held to agree in meaning. So “aucune donnée 
scientifique ne pénétra dans ces consciences fermées,” 
becomes “ no scientific information penetrated those 
closed consciences.” If no English equivalent is 
known the French word is simply retained. So we 
have “surate,” “ vassality,” “sacerdoce,” “ alliance,” 
for “covenant,” and various others. But worse 
than even these rudimentary blunders are the omis- 
sions of the quotations from the prophetic texts, 
especially as they are necessary to the elucidation of 
the discussions, and are marked by some of Renan’s 
finest felicities. If the translation of a work like 
this is to have any significance, it ought to be well 
done ; one does not see what is to be gained by a 
version that simply makes the author ridiculous. 
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As to the work itself, it seems to us hardly worthy 
of either the author or the subject. It covers, perhaps, 
the most remarkable period in the history of Israel, 
from the reign of Hezekiah to the return from the 
captivity. Within this period fall the greatest 
literary monuments and figures in Israel—TIsaiah, 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel—to say nothing of anonymous 
or pseudonymous books. But while we have all 
Renan’s most distinctive superficial qualities in 
abundance, we have too little that is worthy of 
his graver and more scholarly. Consistency has 
never been his strong point, and here he uses to 
the uttermost the liberty granted to an imaginative 
historian. The Book of Job discusses the question 
which lies at the very heart of Judaism, and stands 
upon the summit of the two slopes of Hebrew 
genius, the ascending and the descending; yet it 
might as well have been the work of a Temanite 
or of a Saracen as of an Israelite. Again, he 
affirms that Monotheism originated in the god of 
a small tribe becoming the god of mankind; but 
he elsewhere explains the Jahvistic movement of the 
prophets as a return to the older and purer religion 
of the desert, illustrating it by the example of Pro- 
testantism. Another and less agreeable feature of 
the book is its frequent offences against good taste 
and good feeling, due, as all such offences ever are, to 
his want of historical insight. These are often due 
to his determination to make his book vivid by 
finding modern parallels, often indeed most interest- 
ing, to the men and movements he describes. The 
most painful, because the most unjust, of these 
belong to his treatment of Jeremiah. He is “a com- 
pound of Felix Pyat and an implacable Jesuit.” 
He delights in the comparison of the prophets to 
modern journalists, and says of some imitators of 
Jeremiah, that in them Jerusalem had “ une bande de 
ces hurleurs” who made all government impossible. 
It is wonderful how little he understands either the 
character or the work of Jeremiah, though he says 
some sufficiently extravagant things of the latter. 
One has only to compare his chapters on this prophet 
with those of Kuenen, in his “ History of the Religion 
of Israel,’ to see the difference between a con- 
structive scholar and a scholar who often cannot 
resist the temptation to forget his higher func- 
tions in those of the picturesque but wayward 
littérateur. And, we have only to add, he would 
have been more able to resist this temptation if 
his literary criticism had been fuller, more scientific, 
and detailed. We regret that one so able to do this 
for us has left so much of it undone. 





MR. O'CONNOR'S LIFE OF MR. PARNELI. 


Tae Lire or Cuartes Stewart Parvett. By T. P. O'Connor, 
M.P. London: Ward, Lock & Co. i891, 


Tuis volume has some characteristics which take 
it out of the category of the hasty biographies 
that follow hard upon the death of a remarkable 
man. Mr. O'Connor has contrived within a small 
compass to give a vivid and lucid account of the 
Irish national movement during the last sixteen 
years, of the part played by Mr. Parnell in an 
organisation which bore the stamp of his personal 
ascendency, and of the development of one of the 
strangest characters in the annals of public life. 
It is no small proof of the skill of this com- 
position that throughout the vicissitudes of Irish 
politics for nearly a generation we see quite distinctly 
the personality of the leader whose strength made 
the cause triumphant, and whose weakness nearly 
ruined it. Mr. O'Connor makes the various traits of 
Mr. Parnell's character notonly apicturesque illumina- 
tion of the narrative, but also a valuable index to 
the conduct of the Irish struggle. The political as 
well as the personal effects of the change in Mr. 
Parnell's life when he came under the influence of an 
absorbing passion are traced with much discrimina- 
tion, and without the smallest ill-will. Mr. O’Connor 












does full justice to Mr. Parnell’s great qualities as a 
statesman, and touches with a tender hand the darker 
passages in an extraordinary career. 

The earliest associations of Mr. Parnell pointed 
to anything but the reputation of an Irish popular 
leader. In 1870 he was one of the landlords 
who made leases which compelled the tenantry to 
contract themselves out of the benefits of the 
Land Act. His first candidature was for Dublin 
county, and he was described by a journalist who 
heard him break down in his first speech as “a 
frightful duffer.” He had not been long in the 
House of Commons when he gravely suggested to 
another Irish member that they should attract the 
unfavourable notice of the Speaker by appearing in 
“fantastic costume,” and thus call attention to 
the grievances of Ireland. Certainly Mr. Parnell’s 
mind was not a rich soil for great political ideas, 
but when a real idea took root there it grew with 
formidable strength. Mr. Parnell was the first 
to perceive that the only way to make the Irish 
party a real factor in English politics was to strike 
at the House of Commons through its rules. To 
this policy Isaac Butt was strongly opposed; but 
its influence on the organisation of Irish public 
opinion was enormous. Mr. O'Connor, in a note- 
worthy passage, declares justly enough that the 
spirit which animated the new tactics of ob- 
struction was “in some respects evil; but it was 
the spirit of self-confidence, pride, and hope which 
Parnell thus inspired that rendered possible the 
mighty movement and the splendid unity which have 
won for Ireland the vast gains of the last fifteen 
years. Parnell endeared himself—will ever endear 
himself—to the hearts of Irishmen as the first man 
who, for two generations, approached the proud and, 
as England was then, cruel and contemptuous con- 
queror, and compelled him to stand and listen and 
obey.” Without any of the attributes hitherto sup- 
posed to be essential to an Irish leader, Mr. Parnell 
acquired an ascendency over his countrymen because 
he represented with peculiar force the intensity of 
their national pride. Eloquent he never was; readi- 
ness in debate was denied to him; humour was 
foreign to his nature; but he made a proud and 
sensitive people feel that they had a champion who 
could meet scorn with scorn in a manner which was 
distinctly formidable to Englishmen. 

Fortunately for his country, Mr. Parnell rendered 
Ireland a far greater service than this. He created 
a constitutional instrument which even his own 
aberrations in the last days could not vitally injure. 
Mr. O'Connor draws a vivid contrast between the 
unremitting vigour of the early years of Mr. 
Parnell’s leadership and the strange apathy, the 
unaccountable absences, the mental and moral revo- 
lution, of the man towards the end of his life. Once 
Mr. Parnell was genial and sympathetic in his per- 
sonal relations with his colleagues, and Mr. O'Connor 
cites a number of instances which show how free in 
those days Parnell’s mind was from unworthy 
jealousies and suspicions. Then there was an 
attractive blending of modesty and fearlessness in 
the leader whose triumph over the old, bad, 
futile elements of conspiracy and physical force 
in the national movement prompted a_ plot 
to kidnap or even assassinate him. There came 
a time when his followers never knew where 
he was, much less what line of public conduct he 
contemplated, when the old relations were succeeded 
by a contemptuous isolation, and the old vigour by a 
half-uncanny indifference. The limitations of Mr. 
Parnell’s powers are indicated by Mr. O'Connor with 
much acumen, but he recognises that the very 
narrowness which was a distinctive feature of Mr. 
Parnell’s intellect was the secret of its strength. 
How great a fascination he exercised over his party, 
even when the majority were arrayed against him, 
this volume abundantly shows; and of his real place 
in history Mr. O’Connor has made an estimate 
which, on the whole, will probably be adopted by 
posterity. 
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AN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY ADMIRAL. 


Ropvey. By David Hannay. (English Men of Action Series.) 
Macmillan & Co. 1891. 


As a biography of Rodney and as an essay on the 
state of our navy in the last century, there is much 
in this little book to commend. It gives a clear, a 
fair, and not eulogistic account of its subject, a man 
eminently fitted for a place among “ English men of 
action,” without quite rising to the height of a 
“Hero of the Nation.” It puts him before us as 
distinctly a practical man, content to take the world 
as he found it and to make the best of it—-whether 
he had to sit in Parliament as a nominee for a close 
borough, to fill up his ship’s company by impress- 
ment, to claim his prize-money, or to thrash the 
enemies of his country. A man of parts and courage, 
but searcely of genius; a man on the upper level of 
his century, but notabove it. What he had to do he 
did, and did well; and that, too, at a time when it was 
most useful to his country. ‘“ His code of honour,” 
Mr. Hannay says, “consisted of two articles. The 
first was that he was to do his duty; the second was 
that he was entitled to all the places, pensions, 
allowances, prize-money, and praise which law, or 
public opinion, or the customs of society, entitled 
him to get, down to the last farthing. . . . It 
was not the code of a saint, or of an unselfish hero; 
but it was a good working code of honour for a plain 
man of the world.” 

Incidentally, Mr. Hannay gives many interesting 
—though, occasionally, highly-coloured—accounts of 
life in the navy: of the officers, of the men, of 
the impress service. We may doubt, and we do 
doubt, whether the impressions conveyed by the 
stories in “Roderick Random” are accurate, or 
whether the stories were not witting exaggerations ; 
but that life in the navy was rude even in compari- 
son with what it was on shore may be admitted; 
and the press-gang, with its possibilities of abuse, 
continued in force within the memory of men still 
living. We have, too, a satisfactory explanation of 
the fact that in the last century every naval officer 
of eminence, or of sufficient means, had a seat in 
Parliament—it was almost a matter of course, 
whilst at the present time there are few or no 
officers on the active list in Parliament. Our fore- 
fathers— it is often said—thought more of the good 
of the service than their successors do, and whilst 
on shore devoted their energies to advancing its 
interests. Nota bit of it—thinks Mr. Hannay. The 
question then was not one of public good but of 
private advantage. Nowadays, a seat in Parlia- 
ment means an increased expenditure, a certain 
amount of worry, and no personal gain. Then, it 
was very different: a vote had a distinct value, and 
that value was not necessarily in the baser or more 
degrading form of hard cash. 

““A naval officer who was also a member had, in the first place, a 
much better chance of obtaining a command than another; and, in 
the second, was much more likely to be well backed-up when he was 
in it. The possession of a vote which might be used to support or 
annoy a Minister would give him an independent position, or at least 
a claim. The calculation was a convincing one, and therefore His 
Majesty’s sea officers went into the House as muchas they could. . . . 
The Treasury and Admiralty made a similar calculation for their part. 
If it was convenient for a naval officer to have a seat, it was equally 
useful to Ministers that many members should belong to a body of 
gentlemen who might be soothed by the prospect of command, or kept 
in order by fear of the loss of place. Naval officers were, therefore, 
commonly chosen as Treasury candidates (i.e., nominees) for dockyard 
seats, or for the pocket-boroughs in the west.” 

The weak part of the book is where it trenches 
on the domain of naval history, of which Mr. 
Hannay’s notions are crude. Perhaps the most 
extraordinary of them is his taking the names of 
the English ships and their officers in the Battle 
of Dominica from the French list given by Captain 
Chevalier in his “ Histoire de la Marine francaise 
pendant la Guerre de I'Indépendance américaine.” 
Captain Chevalier writes history admirably, from 
the French point of view, but he did not know the 
relations between the ships and the captains of the 
English fleet, nor could he quite overcome the French 











tendency to misspell English names. It would be a 
matter of comparatively small importance, did it not 
lead our author into assigning a wrong share in the 
achievements of the day to the several captains who 
are erroneously placed. 





“THE LITTLE MINISTER.” 


Tue Lirrte Minister. By J. M. Barrie, author of “ A Window in 
Thrums,” ete. London: Cassell & Co. 1891. 


THE weary critic turns with delight to Mr. Barrie’s 
story. Here there is no need for theorising upon the 
art of fiction, for criticising methods or weighing 
motives. “The Little Minister” is to be enjoyed 
rather than criticised, and seldom is it nowadays that 
so much of pure enjoyment is to be found within the 
compass of a single book. Mr. Barrie has made 
Thrums classic ground. Its weavers and their wives 
and daughters have gained a place in the heart of 
the reading world, and their sober lives, whose warp 
and woof of sombre grey is shot by few threads of 
brighter colour, have become as the lives of real men 
and women to thousands of people who never crossed 
the Border. In “ The Little Minister” we are taken 
once more to Thrums, and it is within the narrow pre- 
cincts of that village and the country immediately sur- 
rounding it that the whole plot is played out. To say 
that the author is at his best in his pictures of,the hum- 
ble folk who dwell in Thrums, and of the strange for- 
tunes which in this story befall some of them, is to 
understate the case. “The Little Minister” strikes 
a deeper note than anything that Mr. Barrie has 
attempted before, whilst in the execution of the 
work he attains to a higher degree of artistic 
perfection than he has done in his earlier books. 
The story opens with the coming to Thrums of the 
young minister who has been chosen to fill the 
pulpit of the Auld Licht Kirk, accompanied by his 
mother, who had watched over him in his lonely 
youth, and borne the pangs of poverty of the 
extremest kind, sustained by the hope that a day 
would come when her boy might “ wag his head in a 
pulpit.” From the first a subtle air of mystery 
surrounds mother and son, due to a sad love-story of 
the former, the secret of which is gradually unfolded 
to the reader as the tale proceeds. To the young 
minister, with his soul kindled by the divine fervour, 
his heart set upon the service of his Master, there 
comes the strangest test of faith and dutifulness. 
Across his path glances a girl, whose iridescent charms 
might have dazzled a man of sterner mould. She, too, 
is invested with the glamour of a mystery, harder 
to unriddle than that which surrounds the minister 
himself. Throughout the greater part of the story 
she is known only as “ the Egyptian,” a gipsy girl of 
peerless beauty, whose fascination is felt almost. 
as strongly by the reader as by the men with whom 
she is brought in contact in Thrums. How the 
minister struggles against that fascination and 
seeks to do his duty in despite of mortal weakness, 
and how at last he falls a helpless victim to it, 
is told by Mr. Barrie with a grace and ease which 
must surprise even his warmest admirers. It would 
be unfair to him to relate the plot of his story. 
All that need be said on that point is that from 
first to last the thread of narrative is unrolled with- 
out a hitch, and that the reader is held spellbound 
not by any cunningly devised artifices, but by the 
strong sympathy which is evoked in his breast 
with those whose fortunes he is asked to follow. 
From the moment when “the Egyptian” glides into 
the story, with the grace of a fairy on All-Hallows 
E’en, she fascinates all who approach her. Seldom 
indeed has a character more bewitching been given 
to us in fiction, and the very subtlety with which her 
various qualities are indicated, the elusiveness of the 
charm which attaches to her, serve to make the 
portrait more telling and complete. The little 
minister himself is delightfully sketched, and Mr. 
Barrie has had the happy thought of leaving him to 
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tell his own tale and yield up his own soul to the 
heart of the reader. Throughout the book, indeed, 
that which must strike the critic is the ease with 
which Mr. Barrie has given life and individuality 
to each of his puppets, and made them appeal, 
not through his lips, but in their own proper 
persons, to the sympathies of his readers. The 
minister and his mother, the Egyptian, and the old 
dominie, whose lot it was to play a part in the 
romance of the lives both of mother and son, are 
all drawn with a power which makes them living 
figures in the memory long after the book is closed, 
and will give them an abiding place in our current 
literature. Nor are the minor characters who 
surround the principal personages less happily con- 
ceived or less skilfully sketched. We have the 
old background of Thrums gossip, with its quaint 
humour, its originality and its pathos, depicted by 
a master-hand. We feel the atmosphere of the 
little Scotch town, are conscious of the limitations 
which curb the lives of its people; and though 
perhaps only one who knows something of life in 
the Lowlands of Scotland can fully appreciate the 
extraordinary fidelity with which that life is 
painted here, there is no one who will fail to 
recognise in the picture a faithful and vivid pre- 
sentment. 

There is little need to say that the humour which 
has characterised Mr. Barrie's previous work is not 
absent from these pages. It may indeed be some- 
what subdued, as befits the theme of his story ; but 
it is ever present, bubbling up in a natural, unforced 
stream amid all the circumstances of the tale. It is 
Seotch humour, of course, and may not appeal to 
those who have no acquaintance with the Scotch 
character ; but to those who have, and to those who 
already know something of the author's writings, it 
will be as fresh and delightful as anything he has 
yet written. Nor is that restrained pathos of which 
he is a master absent here. We envy no man who 
can read without emotion the description of the 
tragical scene towards the end of the book, in which 
the little minister and Lord Rintoul, his rival in the 
suit for the affections of “the Egyptian,” stand side 
by side with death in front of them, and face their 
fate each in his own way, but each with the courage 
and composure of strong men. The little minister has 
risked his life in the attempt to save that of his rival, 
an attempt which seems doomed to fail. Together 
they stand on a little islet in the midst of the 
roaring “spate” which threatens at every moment 
to engulf them, whilst on the banks of the swollen 
river are gathered together those who, having first 
loved and then doubted the minister, are now at 
last convinced both of his probity and his heroic 
courage. The scene, indeed, is one almost too sacred 
in its details for the page of fiction, and we would 
not do it the wrong of quoting it here. It must 
be read with the story, as a whole, in order that 
it may be fully appreciated. Yet we may give the 
words which fell from some of the heart-broken men 
who looked on whilst they saw the man they loved 
with calm composure meeting death halfway. 
Seldom has the stern reticence of the Lowland 
Scot been more tersely and forcibly portrayed 
than in those sentences :— 

All the women were crying sore, and also some men whose eyes 
had been dry at the coffining of their children. 

“Now 1 ken,” said Cruickshanks, who had been an Atheist, 
“that it is only the fool wha says in his heart, ‘ There is no God.’” 

Another said, ** That is a man.” 

Another said, “That man has a religion to last him all through.” 

A fourth said, ** Behold the kingdom of Heaven is at hand.”’ 

A fifth said, “That is our minister; that is the minister of the 
Auld Licht Kirk of Thrums. Woe is me, we're to lose him.” 

Few words and simple; yet to those who know 
such men as the speakers, or to those who have 
followed Mr. Barrie's story thus far, more eloquent 
of passion and emotion than the wildest cry of grief 
would have been. But we must leave this delightful 
book, with its hundred passages full of a subtle 
charm of their own, its faithful rendering of lives 
obscure but not ignoble, its dazzling portraiture of a 











heroine beyond compare, and its healthy and 
inspiring moral, to our readers. “The Little 
Minister,” which must add greatly to Mr. Barrie’s 
high reputation, is a book which everyone can 
enjoy and for which many will be grateful. 





MR. G. BERNARD SHAW AS IBSEN. 


Tue Quintessence or Insenism. By G. Bernard Shaw.—Rosmersuo im, 
Tue Lapy From tHe Sea, Heppa Ganter. Authorised English 
Edition. Edited by William Archer. London: Walter Scott. 


INTENTIONALLY provocative, although somewhat 
toned down in that respect since it was read in 
St. James’s Restaurant, Mr. Shaw’s “ Quintessence 
of Ibsenism” is vigorous, audacious, and unflaggingly 
brilliant. Most people think what they imagine they 
ought to think. Mr. Shaw is of the few who think 
their own thought. His determination to go over 
everything again, and to state all his opinions in 
unhackneyed terms, even if they tally exactly with 
current expressions, has resulted in one of the most 
original and most stimulating essays we have read 
for a long time. As an expression of individual 
opinion, it would be difficult to beat it in power and 
fluency. 

Mr. Shaw remarks in his appendix—an important 
paper on the acting of Ibsen—that since very few 
of Ibsen's critics have yet got so far as to be able to 
narrate accurately the stories of the plays they have 
witnessed, it is no wonder that they have not yet 
made up their minds on the more difficult point of 
their philosophic drift. On this difficult point Mr. 
Shaw’s mind is made up. He was forced in the 
preparation of his paper for the Fabian Society to 
come to a clear understanding as to what Ibsen's 
plays meant —that is, meant for him. For, we 
imagine, there is no criticism that is vital unless it is 
dramatic, unless the critic, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, regards himself as the author of the works 
he is criticising, and explains how he, the critic, 
came to write them ; so that, if a creative artist has 
the capacity, he is his own best critic, as in the case 
of Wagner. 

In writing Ibsen's plays, then, Mr. Shaw has 
simply been endeavouring to state to Europe the 
New Protestantism, the dramatic setting being little 
more than the gilding on the pill. That against 
which he protests is Duty. Man, having repudiated 
God, becomes the slave of Society. Society, having 
reached a phase in which all the love is ground out 
of it by the competitive struggle for money, remorse- 
lessly crushes man, until, in the due course of the 
growth of his spirit or will, a sense at last arises in 
him of his duty to himself. “ And when this sense 
is fully grown, which it hardly is yet, the tyranny 
of duty is broken; for now the man’s God is himself, 
and he, self-satisfied at last, ceases to be selfish.” 
Thus Mr. Shaw proclaims war against all ideals, 
although in writing his three great dramas, Brand, 
Peer Gynt, and Emperor and Galilean, all dealing 
with the effect of idealism on individual egotists, his 
intellectual consciousness of his theme was yet in- 
complete. Pillars of Society was the first play Mr. 
Shaw wrote as one who was intellectually master of 
his own didactic purpose. That, and all the plays 
he has written since, from The Doll's House to Hedda 
Gabler, drive home the necessity of the unflinching 
recognition of facts, and the abandonment of the 
conspiracy to ignore such of them as do not bolster 
up the ideals. Mr. Shaw's intention in the much- 
discussed Wild Duck was to expose the incorrigible 
idealists who had idealised his very self. In it and 
in Rosmersholm he shows the danger of forming 
ideals for other people, and interfering in their lives 
with a view to enabling them to realise those ideals. 
In The Lady from the Sea Mr. Shaw deals with the 
origin of ideals in unhappiness—in dissatisfaction 
with the real; and in Hedda Gabler he exhibits a 
pure sceptic, a typical nineteenth -century figure, 
falling into the abyss between the ideals which do 
not impose on her and the realities which she has 
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not yet discovered. Mr. Grant Allen, who has also 
written Hedda Gabler, agrees in the main with this 
of the “ typical nineteenth-century figure.” 

By these prose plays Mr. Shaw means to illustrate 
his thesis that the real slavery of to-day is slavery 
to ideals of virtue. He protests against the ordinary 
assumption that there are certain supreme ends 
which justify all means used to attain them, and 
insists that every end shall be challenged to show 
that it justifies the means. Our ideals, like the gods 
of old, are constantly demanding human sacrifices. 
There is no golden rule, and conduct must justify 
itself by its effect upon happiness, and not by its 
conformity to any rule or ideal. 

That is the New Protestantism, or Every Man 
His Own God, which Mr. Shaw means to teach in 
Ibsen’s plays. To many it will seem that this is 
only the old moral opportunism of the Jesuits writ 
large. However, we have no desire to set a single 
reader against Mr. Shaw's “ Quintessence of Ib- 
senism.” It is true that, according to his custom, he 
takes “as large a charter as the wind”; but his 
book might make the dead think—those who are 
dead in virtue and righteousness, as well as those 
who are dead in trespasses and sins. 

In re-reading the three plays contained in the 
fifth and concluding volume of Mr. Archer’s edition 
of Ibsen’s Prose Dramas, we have been more than 
ever struck by the unexampled force with which 
Ibsen realises his characters and scenes, and the 
piercing insight with which he lays bare the 
obscurest recesses of thought and emotion. We 
seem at last to be shown men and women as they 
are; and it is at first more than we can endure. It 
sets the brain whirling, this array of naked souls. 
Bernick, Rosmer, Eellida, Mrs. Alving, Rebecca, 
Hedda, Livborg—men and women, weak or strong, 
they have all to yield up their secret to this new 
Wizard of the North. All Ibsen's characters speak 
and act as if they were hypnotised, and under their 
creator's imperious command to reveal themselves. 
There never was such a mirror held up to nature 
before: it is too terrible. One cannot read Dickens 
after a play of Ibsen’s, hardly even Thackeray. 
Refuge may be found in Scott, where men and 
women are hidden in the trappings of romance; or 
in Shakespeare, where, thouhg souls are sometimes 
naked, they appear in “ the light that never was on 
sea or land,” and fill us with the melancholy we have 
learned to love. Yet we must return to Ibsen with 
his remorseless surgery, his remorseless electric light, 
until we, too, have grown strong and learned to face 
the naked—if necessary, the flayed and bleeding— 
reality. 

It is well once in a lifetime, once in an age, to go 
dowrg to the roots of things, to put a thermometer 
in the central fire, to grope about in caves and 
mines, to search the bottom of the sea; but the earth 
is not a naked geological specimen. It is a place to 
live on, clothed with grass and forests, and enamelled 
with flowers, with the atmosphere for cloak, and 
sun, moon, and stars for lamps. Actually, it is 
refreshing to enumerate these common-places. 
Neither is man, as was long ago remarked, a naked 
animal; nor is his soul unclothed; even those who 
would strip it of religion and duty are ready with 
another garment. There is no such thing as naked 
reality ; the attempt at it in literature is unreal, in- 
asmuch as it is incomplete. The trees and flowers are 
as real as the soil from which they spring, and the 
so-called illusions with which the soul clothes itself 
are also a part of reality. To see the soul stripped 
of these and held out like a heart plucked throbbing 
from a living breast is, as we said already, perhaps 
in our time a necessary lesson. But once is enough; 
and literature, strengthened by having brought it- 
self to contemplate this, will assimilate it as a new 
experience, and continue its devotion to the true and 
full reality of which romance, poetry, religion are 
parts, probably the most important part. Poetry, 
one might say uncompromisingly, includes reality, 
as beauty includes goodness. 





STORIES FOR CHILDREN. 


1, Trash: A Tate or Brittany. By Mrs, George Blagden. 
London: Ward and Downey. 

2. Tue Lirrte Lavy or Lavgnper. By Theodora C. Elmslie. 
London: Ward and Downey. 

3. Toe Brown Owr: a Farry Srory. By Ford H. Madox 
Hueffer. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1892. 


“TRASH” might very well be an attempt to ac- 
custom the young mind gradually to the mysterious 
and the melodramatic. Its hero was a small boy 
who was deserted by the troupe of French acrobats 
to whom he was no longer of any use. He was 
befriended by the good wife of a bad, violent, and 
inconsistent blacksmith. The blacksmith was strong; 
stories were told “how he could throw about huge 
masses of rock as if they were pebbles, and how he 
had once killed an i»" :riated bull just by giving him 
one blow on the for.iiead with his clenched fist.” 
Some little inconsisteucies (compare, for instance, 
pp. 44 and 117) are very likely to make the seven- 
year-old critic put the book down with a sigh and 
the remark that the story is distinctly wanting in 
conviction—or words to that effect. There is a 
mysterious Count Florian who immures his sister- 
in-law in a dungeon, and has her funeral celebrated 
to make the world believe that she is dead; in the 
dungeon she gives birth to a child, and then dies, 
after entrusting the child to the care of our hero. 
The count’s brother attempts suicide. The conclu- 
sion of the story isas melodramatic as its commvnce- 
ment, but it is happier. The book contains enough 
second-hand horrors to keep a child awake or send 
the child’s father to sleep. In spite of this, we 
must own that it is the kind of story which some 
children will read with absorbing interest: they do 
not always find the cleverest story the best: in some 
nurseries Mr. Lewis Carroll is viewed with dissatis- 
faction. 

“ The Little Lady of Lavender,” whose name was 
Eva, was, we are afraid, a feminine “Little Lord 
Fauntleroy ;” and we always considered his little 
lordship to be rather more feminine than his author 
supposed. Eva is a gentle, courageous child; she 
softens the heart of a stern and cynical man, whose 
temper may partly be due to the fact that he is an 
invalid ; she shows no fear of a dog which belongs to 
the invalid, and which has always been supposed to 
be savage; she disregards class distinctions, and 
effects a reconciliation. The parallel is obvious. 
Captain Randal was a cripple, and could not walk; 
he lived in absolute retirement, and never received 
any guests; and yet he rented some shooting, which 
he preserved assiduously. The real reason for this 
conduct was, of course, to give Eva achance of wrest- 
ing from him a pardon for a poacher. There is very 
little that is new in this book. But the thirst for 
novelty is a product of riper years; and children 
will probably be quite content with a repetition in a 
varied form of a story that they have already liked. 
The illustrations to the book are charming, and the 
moral of the story is excellent. Much of it, even if 
it has but little claim to originality, is very pretty 
and attractive. 

“The Brown Owl” is so sweet and delicate in its 
appearance that one almost regrets that it appeals 
to very young children, and will probably receive 
their testimonials of stickiness and dirt. The other 
two stories that we have noticed this week treated 
of real life; this little book is romantic and delight- 
fully impossible. There is a princess in it who is 
placed under the protection of a brown owl ; and the 
owl is possessed of extraordinary magical powers. 
As there is a princess, there is also a prince; there 
generally is. At the conclusion of the story we 
read, “ And in a few days the prince and princess 
were married, and lived happily ever afterwards.” 
This is quite as it should be, all stories for very 
young children should end in something of that 
style. But why does Mr. Fisher Unwin undermine 
the infant’s belief in the truth of the calendar by 
dating this book 1892? 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


Wuat may be termed the local aspects of a great career are 
duly set forth by Sir Edward Watkin in a handsomely bound 
and finely illustrated volume entitled “ Alderman Cobden of 
Manchester.” The public services—on a wider field—of one of 
the most disinterested statesmen of the Queen's reign, and one 
of the most consistent advocates of peace, retrenchment, and 
reform, have been admirably indicated by Mr. John Morley in 
a lucid and masterly biography, which already ranks with 
standard works of its kind. he seale of that book, of course, 
forbade Mr. Morley to do more than devote a few paragraphs to 
Cobden as a local reformer, and therefore there was quite room 
for these somewhat belated reminiscences of his activity and 
publie spirit in Lancashire, half a century ago. Born in 1804, 
Cobden—as Sir Edward Watkin reminds us—had made a 
modest fortune whilst still a young man, and at thirty-three 
felt himself free to throw himself heart and soul into move- 
ments which concerned the public welfare. He quickly 
made himself a power in Micoshecten, and on the very 
threshold of his public career declared himself to be 
a “radical reformer.” It was in the years in which Richard 
Cobden was winning his spurs in the municipal and_ political 
skirmishes, which prepared him for the more stern and arduous 
battles by which Free Trade was won, that Sir Edward Watkin 
knew him best, and the letters and reminiscences which are 
grouped together in this volume with small literary skill, throw 
considerable light on the initial stages in the development of a 
noble life. There are many passages in the book which appeal to 
Lancashire in general and to Manchester in particular, and which 
possess trivial interest for the world at large; but, as we have 
already hinted,there are also vivid glimpses inthis volume ofa period 
in Cobden’s life about which political students have hitherto been 
somewhat in the dark, and it is gratifying to be able to add that 
all that Sir Edward has to tell that is new redounds to the credit 
of the man whom he is justly proud to have numbered amongst 
his personal friends. The chapters which relate to Cobden’s 
efforts in helping to secure the incorporation of Manchester, in 
founding the Athenwum of that city—an institution which is still 
one of the chief centres of the intellectual and social life of the 
community—and to other works of a similar kind, bring out and 
reveal his public spirit and the energy and enthusiasm which he 
displayed in small things as well as in great. The book con- 
tains a number of portraits. views of public buildings in Man- 
chester, and facsimile reproductions of letters of Cobden, Carlyle, 
Dickens, and Disraeli. 

The late Mr. William Blades was a scholarly and enthusiastic 
printer, who possessed an almost unique knowledge of, the 
history and mysteries of his craft. Like all men who are in 
love with their work, he was inclined to magnify his office, and 
this probably accounts for the quaint and rather far-fetched name 
of the book which he left behind him in manuscript- “The 
Pentateuch of Printing.” He himself seems to have felt that 
such a title required explanation, and he accordingly seeks to 
justify the bold and somewhat irreverent comparison. The 
analogy between the Genesis of the world and the Genesis of 
printing is obvious; “the spread of typography is not inaptly 
typified by an Exodus; while the laws promulgated in Leviticus 
have a plain parallel in idea with the laws and observances 
necessary to be followed in making a book.” Even Mr. 
Blades is forced to admit that Numbers is not altogether 
suggestive of the names which figure upon the printer's 
roll of honour; but Deuteronomy lends itself better to his idea, 
and is made to do duty in these pages for the new impetus 
and wide opportunities which were given to priuting by the 
application Mf steam. Everybody is aware that William Blades 
was mighty in the Caxtons, and his biography of that great 
printer was the outcome of years of patient and unwearied re- 
search. Mr. Talbot Baines Reed—who is himself no mean 
authority on typography—declares, in the gracefully written 
memoir of the author which is prefixed to this book, that it was 
the rule of Mr. Blades to investigate as a printer first, as an 
antiquary next, and then as a man of letters. Book-lovers can 
hardly fail to appreciate this simple, clear, attractive, and un- 
conventional sketch of the origin and development of the art of 
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rinting. Seattered through the text are a number of portraits, 
acsimiles and other illustrations, reproduced in many instances 
from interesting wood-blocks of a former age. 


“Give me no monument; let. me be forgotten,” were the 
words of John Howard, a man who eared nothing for fame, but 
rejoiced to do good for its own sake alone. ‘The same spirit 
evidently dwelt in “ Elizabeth Gilbert,” and inspired the noble 
work which she did for her fellow-sufferers, the blind. Miss 
Gilbert was the daughter of a former Bishop of Chichester, and 
was totally blind from early childhood. She grew up in a 
sheltered and beautiful home, and found her self-chosen vocation 
in care for other sufferers who were not only blind but poor. 
The statements which were made in connection with the census 
of 1851 drew forth her sympathy into practical channels, and 
almost single-handed she founded the British Association for 
Promoting the General Welfare of the Blind. Miss Gilbert was 
in many respects a long way in advance of her times, 
and she refused to associate the new movement with 
doles, pensions, and other questionable forms of philanthropy. 
She believed in teaching the blind a trade or handicraft, onde 
such means restoring them to their place in society. There is a 
characteristic letter from Mr. Ruskin in the volume expressing 
sympathy with Miss Gilbert’s work, and assuring her, in the 
same breath, that his own is concerned with a much lower race 
of sufferers than those for whom she pleaded—the people who 
“have eyes and see not.” Readers of “ Angélique Arnauld ” 
need fear no disillusionment in turning to the present volume, 
for it is one which shows clearly enough that the hand which 
wrote that charming book has not lost its canning. The story 
of a saintly life, rich in golden deeds, told with skill and tender- 
ness and a happy absence of affectati¢n or exaggeration. 


We confess that we are not a little disappointed with 
“Dr. Liddon’s Tour in Egypt and Palestine ’—an account of 
the one long holiday, in 1886, which the great preacher of 
St. Paul’s allowed himself in a life that was all too full of 
— work. He was accompanied on his vacation rambles 
»y his sister, Mrs. King, and this volume consists of the letters 
which that lady wrote, at various stages of the journey, to her 
daughters in England. To be perfectly candid, there is amaz- 
ingly little about Canon Liddon in the book, but a great deal 
about the Nile, Jerusalem, and the ordinary incidents of travel. 
Occasionally, it is true, we gain a pleasant glimpse of Dr. 
Liddon, but there is nothing in the book of any value, either 
about him or anything else. In fact, Mrs. King has written a 
quite superfluous book. 


A little book for beginners in the study of natural history, 
on “ British Birds,” has just been added to the ‘“ Youn 
Collector Series.” Mr. Maepherson claims to have * laboure 
painfully” to his attempt to pack ‘as much ornithological 
common sense as possible” into the meagre limits of the present 
volume. He writes with painstaking care, and nearly all the 
allusions in these es to the habits of birds have been verified 
by personal investigation. Broadly speaking, the birds of 

ngland are also the birds of France and Germany; indeed, 
some of them are almost as common in far off regions of the 
globe, like China and Japan, as in the United Kingdom. Brief 
as the book is, it contains a great amount of clearly arranged 
and valuable information, and as it is written on strictly 
scientific lines, its value to students is not open to question. 
The closing pages in the volume contain an alphabetical synopsis 
of the different species of British birds—nearly three hundred 
in number referred to in the text. The woodeuts which are 
given of the rarer birds are particularly welcome. 


People who are in search of hints concerning the best way of 
getting up village concerts, penny readings, amateur theatricals 
of a be Be type, Sunday hook “treats,” and other forms of 
popular entertainments, might do worse than consult the 
briskly-written and practical little book which Miss Constance 
Milman has just published. Tact and taste are both con- 
spicuous in the majority of these directions, and it is quite 
evident throughout that the modest volume is the outcome of 
personal experience in the kindly work of entertainment. 
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